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OLIVER CROMWELL AND THE CATHEDRALS. 


to “ put their trust in God and keep their powder 
dry,” and if so, upon what occasion? I have 
lately been reading Carlyle’s great work on Crom- 
well, but I do not remember any allusion to this 
epigrammatic remark, 
overlooked it. 

As I am on the subject of Cromwell, may I take 
this opportunity of expressing my gratitude to 
your correspondent Ciarry for his very laudable 
endeavours to clear the memory of the great Pro- 
tector from the charges of desecrating and spoiling 
our beautiful cathedrals which High Church and 


Tory writers are never weary of bringing against | 


him. This is a matter of real historical interest, 
and I feel convinced the more fully the sub- 
ect is gone into, the less reason will there be 

d for attributing blame to Cromwell. It 


seems to me that the Protector has been a perfect | 


godsend to lazy deans and chapters and wretched 
eighteenth century architects like Wyatt, as he 

& most convenient scapegoat on whom to lay 
their own sins of neglect and ruthless vandalism. 
When an especially shameful piece of destruction 
has been perpetrated, such as that of the Norman 
Chapter-house of Durham, or the contemplated 
‘Tain of the Galilee Chapel, which Wyatt had 
actually begun to demolish when it was fortu- 


I may, however, have | 





nately saved by the strong remonstrances of the 


Society of Antiquaries, what more easy than for 
a partisan writer to say that Cromwell did it 
all? So great is the confusion in the popular 
mind with regard to Oliver and our cathedrals, 
that I think it probable enough some centuries 
hence the verger of York Minster will tell parties 
of indignant tourists how the magnificent church 
was burnt by Cromwell’s soldiers, and that the 
same official at Canterbury will rehearse the tra- 
dition of the cathedral’s having been set on fire 
by the Puritans, when the damage was happily 
confined to the roof; 1652, 1829, and 1872, being 
to the honest beadle mind, as CLarry’s friend said, 


| “all the same.” 


CLARRY’s quotations (4 §. viii. 109) with re- 
ference to Dean Whittingham and his enormities 
at Durham Cathedral in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, must be a bitter pill to those people who 
have been accustomed to believe that Oliver Crom- 
well was the great malleus ecclesiarum, and I fancy, 
amongst others, to CurnBEeRt Bene, who has not, 
so far as I am aware, ever replied to CLARRY’S 


| challenge to prove his assertion that Cromwell’s 


soldiers danced on the altar of Durham so as to 


| leave the impression of their heavy iron nails 


on the stone, A High Churchman, such as Mr. 
Gresley, would hold up his hands in horror at 
the profanity of Cromwell in confining his pri- 
soners in Durham Cathedral, and of his troopers 


| in stabling their homes in Lincoln Minster; but 
: - 

| would he have a word to say against his own 
Did Oliver Cromwell really ever tell his soldiers | 


friends, the royalists, fortifying Lichfield Cathe- 
dral, and converting it for a time into a regular 
garrison, which, according to Scott, they actually 
did during the siege of Lichfield in the great Civil 
War? 

The Royalists were of course perfectly justified 
in adopting such a measure, as it was doubtless 
necessitated by the exigencies of war; but then 


| I contend that it was an equal necessity of war 
| that. Cromwell should put his Scotch prisoners 
| from Dunbar into some stronghold, and that he 


had as much right to use Durham Cathedral for 
this purpose as the cavaliers to use Lichfield 
Cathedral as a point of defence. 

The universal feeling of thankfulness which has 
been evinced by the nation that the recent fire at 


| Canterbury Cathedral was arrested before it had 


done any great mischief, shows hgw deeply rooted 
in the hearts of all classes is the love of our grand 
old minsters; and yet if we were invaded by a 
foreign power, I suppose there is no one who 
would think it wrong to confine our German or 
French prisoners in Canterbury or Lincoln Cathe- 
dral if there was no other available prison. Why, 
then, has there been such an outcry against 
Cromwell for doing what no general of the present 
day would hesitate for a moment to do? 

ividing the damage done to our minsters 
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during the last three centuries and a half into 
ten parts, I suppose we may say that five parts 
were caused by the zeal (not unmingled with 
cupidity) of the Reformers of Henry VIIL.’s time, 
four parts by the neglect and vandalism of deans 
and chapters, and perhaps the remaining one part 
by the puritans. It would be going too far to say 
that Cromwell’s soldiers did no damage what- 
ever, but I fully believe that their wrath ex- 
pended itself on painted windows and statues, 
which they regarded as idolatrous. Looking upon 
this in the light of a gentler creed, I know it is 
very lamentable, but not more lamentable than 
the irreparable loss of the Durham Norman chap- 
terhouse, which we owe to Dean Cornwallis and 
his chapter, who I suppose were “ orthodox” 
churchmen enough. Oliver Cromwell, however, 
can hardly be held responsible for all that his 
soldiers did, any more than Wellington can be 
held responsible for the excesses of a different 
kind which his troops committed at St. Sebastian, 
Badajos, and Ciudad Rodrigo. 
JoNATHAN BovucuieERr. 













































LORD HERBERT OF CHERBURY. 


The letter which follows is copied from the 
original (I believe in the ——- of the author), 
Edward Lord Herbert of Cherbury, at the time 
of its date, May 8, 1626, Lord Herbert of Castle- 
Island, in Ireland, created a peer of England ac- 
cording to his request to the lies (Charles L.) in 
1631. This letter has been very recently dis- 
covered among the miscellaneous papers of the 
Baroness North, at Croxton, in Oxfordshire. 

Ey, Pu. Surrey. 

Lough Fea, Carrickmacross. 

“ May it please your most excellent Majestie, 

“Havinge given my most faithfull attendance to 
your Majestis father of blessed Memorie from the begin- 
ninge of his reigne to the later ende, and in all that time 
havinge neyther demanded suite nor had any, your 
Majestie will easily knowe how small advantage I made 
of his service; yet, I must confesse, I was chosen Ambas- 
sador when I least thought of it. But as I lived ina 





of w*® I cannot doubt of, not only in regard of my many 
services and suffrings, but that no man in the memory 
of man ever return’d from the charge I had in that 
Ountrey that had not some place of Honor and pre. 


leave to present these my most humble suites: 1, That 
whereas his late Majestie made mee a Baron in Irelan@ 
as in the way of beinge made a Baron of Englande (web 
my L. Duke of Buckingham I assure myself well remem- 
bers), your Majestie would be gratiously pleas’d to make 
good that promise. 2. Whereas all his late Majesties 
Ambassadors in France have at their returne beene 
sworne of the privy Counseile, your good Majestie may 
be gratiously pleas'd not to think mee lesse worthy that 
Honor. 3. Whereas I am so farre from beinge payd 
that w*" was promised by my privy seale, that I am not 
a saver yet by about 3000", your good Majestie, some 
way or other, would recompense mee ; and for the present 
to continue mee in your Counseile of warre, both that ] 
am the sole elder brother of my estate, who have beene 
on all ogcasions of that kind, since my minority until] 
my imployment in France (where I saw the seige of St 
Jean d’Angely, and other memorable services) ; as also 
that I have done nothing in the warres for w*.I have 
received publiq praise and thankes at the Counseile 
Table here. I could adde other services, and doubt not 
but your Majestie may bee pleas’d to thinke on some, 
but howsoever shall submitt all to your Majestie, as my 
good kinge and master, who at length may be pleas’d to 
give a gracious conclusion to all my troubles, which I 
shall strive to approve myselfe, ever, and to all tryalls, 
“ Your most excellent Majesties ' 
most obedient, most faithfull and most affectionate 
subject and servant, 
“8 May, 1626,” 


“ BLAKEBERYED” IN CHAUCER. 


This word presents a difficulty, as is well known; 
and occurs once only, viz., in the lines where the 
Pardoner says, in his prologue or preamble : — 

“ I rekke neuere, whan that they been beryed, 
Though that hir soules goon a blakeberyed.” 
Siz-Tezxt Edition, ed. Furnivall, p. 316, 

The obvious meaning is—“I care not a whit, 
after peo le are buried, what becomes of their 
souls.’ he only question is, as to the dteral 
meaning. We know, first of all, that when 
Chaucer uses identical sounds in place of a rim 
he invariably takes care that the words deno 








“ FE. Hersert.” 



























more chargeable fashion than any before mee, and not- 
withstanding saved his Majestie a 1000" yearly w* 
others spent him, and havinge withall done all mar- 
chants busines freely, w*® never any other did in my 

lace, I spent not only all the means I had from his 

ajestie, together w** my owne annuall rents, but some- 
thinge above, so that still your Majestie may be pleas’d 
to consider mee as a looser. But yf the losse had beene 
only to my purse I could better have endured it, but it 
was (though wout my fault) in my name and estima- 
tion too, for when, after the reconciliage of the distracted 
affections of this and that other people where I served, I 
hoped in this later treaty of marriage to bee admitted to 
the same Honor w* was granted to S' Thomas Edmonds 
in the former, I was not only excluded, but repeald, 
w** was the most publique disgrace that ever minister 
in my place did suffer; neyther have I anythinge to 
comfort mee, but your Majesties many gracious promises, 
both in your blessed father’s time and sithence, the effect 












by those sounds shall differ in meaning. Thus, 
seke (to seek), in the seventeenth line of his Pro- 
logue, rimes with seke (sick) in the line following, 
because the word seke is used with different mean- 
ings. Hence we know, at the outset, that the 
word blakeberyed has nothing to do with burying; 
and the suggested explanation “ buried in black” 
(which gives no good sense after all) falls through. 
When we consider further that blakebery means 
simply a blackberry, we are driven to roy eer that 
goon a blakeberyed means “go a black-berrying,” 
which is simply a phrase for “go where they 
list”; just like to “go a ek eg yf or to 
“ go pipen in an ivy leef” (Knightes Tale, 1. 980). 
The only difficulty is in the construction; w® 
have to find instances in which “go” is used with 





ferment given him. In the meane while I shall crave 
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words ending in -ed; and it is because I have 
_met with this construetion that I write the pre- 
gent note. For, if no examples could be fur- 
nished, the explanation would remain a mere 

ess, and valueless, as such guesses generally are; 
But now that other examples have been found, 
the guess becomes, I venture to think, a certainty. 
The instances are these : — 

1. “Hye treuthe wolde 
That no faiterye were founde: in folk that gon abegged.” 

Piers the Plowman (C-text, pass. ix. 136); 
see Whitaker's edition, p. 135. 

Here three MSS. read a-begged or abegged ; one 
has a-beggyd, another abeggeth, and a sixth and 
beggen. No one can doubt that gon abegged has 
here the meaning of go a-begying. 

2. “In somere for his slewthe: he shal haue defaute, 

And gon abrybeth and beggen: and no man bete 

bis hunger.” 
Piers the Plowman (C-text, pass, ix. 244); 
see Whitaker's edition, p. 141. 

Here two MSS. have gon abrybeth, but two others 
have gon abribed or abribid; one has gon abribeth 
and abeggeth, whilst another has gon abribid and 
a-begged. So that we have here not only fresh 
evidence of gon abegged for to go a-begging, but 


are introduced to the phrase gon abribed for to go | 


a-bribing—i. e. to go a-robbing, since bribe in Old 

English means to rob. No doubt fresh instances 

of this peculiar construction will be found. I 

think, too, it can be explained; but the explana- 

tion is long, and of less consequence than the fact 

of its occurrence. Wa rer W. Sxxat. 
1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 





Loyervity AND Historica Facts.—The fol- 
lowing extract from Land and Water, of Sept. 7, 
deserves to be enshrined in the pages of “N. &Q.” 

L. A. H. 

“In the course of my inspection this week of the river 
Wear, I met an old piscatorial friend, hailing from Dur- 
ham. I asked him how the library was getting on that 
old Dr. Routh, President of Magdalen College, of Oxford, 
left to the University of Durham. I told him that I re- 
collected, when at Oxford, seeing the inscription Ob. etat. 
C. (died, aged 100 years), on Dr. Routh’s coffin. My 
father had introduced me as a lad to Dr. Routh in order 
that I might see the old Doctor wearing his wig. He 
was the last Don in Oxford who wore a wig, and he 
always sat in his library at Magdalen College wearing 
his college cap and Doctor’s robes and wig. The gown, 
I recollect, looked as old as its master. He used to sit all 
day near the window, and I often went by and looked at 
him with veneration. Dr. Routh had seen an old woman 
who had seen King Charles II. walk in ‘the park’ at 
Oxford with his spaniel dogs. King Charles died 1685, 
so that there are only two people between myself and 
King Charles's spaniels 187 years ago. ‘ 

“A thunderstorm coming on, we retreated to a small 
public for shelter, and during the storm we made the 
following calculation :—My friend Mr. H told me 
that when ten years old he used to sit on his grand- 
mother’s knee, and she told him that when she was a 











lately been so 
Englishman of July 23 says, has attacked the mon- 
keys at Jambusir. 
| port of the theory of Professor Darwin. 


girl, aged eleven, and residing (in a farm-house) in the 
western part of the county of Durham, she assisted her 
mother in dealing out cheeses, bread, and beer, and other 
refreshment for the Scottish rebels, when on their re- 
treat from the battle of Derby in 1745, and that they 
thanked her in Gaelic on their knees when leaving. Mr. 
H—— has now a little daughter, aged four in 1872, so 
that if this girl lives to be seventy-seven years of age, 
she will be able to say in 1945, that her great-grand- 
mother fed the Scotsmen on their retreat from Derby 200 
years ago; so that we see it requires only three people 
to hand ona story for 200 years, I shall be obliged if 
any of my correspondents will tell me of any well-authen- 
ticated cases where a verbal record of historical events 
has been carried on by means of a few individuals, like 
the cases above. Frank BuckKLAND,” 

[History through few links has been frequently illus- 
trated in our columns. The subject is a very interesting 
one, but from our experience we believe that statements 
of such cases require to be received with considerable 
caution. In the case before us there is an exceptionally 
long interval—one hundred and thirty-four years—be- 
tween the birth of Mr. H——’s grandmother, born in 
1734, and his daughter born in 1868. } 


NapoLreon AND Monstewr Turers.—The pre- 


sent ruler of the French people, the gifted author 
of Le Consulat et ! Empire, little dreamed, no doubt, 
when tracing the following admirable “ pourtraic- 
ture” of his hero (whom he once called “le 
plus grand des hommes”), that this portrait 


would one day—to a very great extent—be appli- 


cable to himself :— 


“Le Siécle,” says M. Thiers, “avait un écrivain im- 
mortel, immortel comme César: c’était le souverain lui- 
méme, grand écrivain, parce qu'il était grand esprit, 
orateur inspiré dans ses proclamations, chantre de ses 
propres exploits dans ses bulletins, démonstrateur puis- 
sant dans une multitude de notes émanées de lui, d’articles 
insérés au Moniteur, de lettres écrites & ses agents, qui, 
sans doute, paraitront un jour et qui surprendront le 
monde autant que l’ont surpris ses actions. Coloré quand 
il peignait, clair, précis, véhément, impérieux quand il 
démontrait (see vol. xvii. p. 360, his letter to Augereau), 
il était toujours simple comme le comportait le rdéle 
sérieux qu'il tenait de la Providence, mais quelquefois 
un peu déclamatoire, par un reste d’habitude particuliére 
a tous les enfans de la Révolution francaise. Singuliére 
destinée de cet homme prodigieux, d’étre le plus grand 


écrivain de son temps, tandis qu’il en était le plus grand 
capitaine, le plus grand législateur, le plus grand admi- 
nistrateur! La nation lui ayant, dans un jour de fatigue, 
abandonné le soin de vouloir, d’ordonner, de penser pour 
tous, lui avait en quelque sorte, par le méme privilége, 
concédé le don de parler, d’écrire mieux que tous.” 


P. A. L. 


InpraA: Deneve Fever.—This fever, which has 
revalent over Indiafthe Calcutta 


Here is a strong fact in sup- 
BILBo, 
A Worp axsovut Dates. — 
“ Whatsoe'er is ill, 
Though it appear light and of little moment, 
Think of it thus—that it is mischievous.” 
We all know how difficult it is to eradicate old 


habits; but although Shakespere has said — 
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“ Bad habits taught are bid in vain to cease,”— 


yet am I willing to hope, with the good help of 
“N. & Q.,” to get rid of what I consider a great 
nuisance. 

How often are we not made to lose our time, 
our patience, and temper, by the lamentably pre- 
vailing habit of people, when writing, only put- 
ting down the day of the month, without adding 
the year—which is the most important, and gives 
no trouble whatever? Those who, like Byron and 
your humble servant, “like to be particular in 
dates sometimes,” are often puzzled and vexed, 
when looking over some family papers, or an his- 
torical point in the public press, not be able to 
ascertain the exact date; and I make no doubt 
but, recommended by you, this abuse will soon be 
got rid of, Pp. A L. 

Doctor Lowett Mason.—The American jour- 
nals contain a notice of the death of this accom- 
plished scholar a musical composer. He was 
the first and only American that ever was 
honoured with the degree of Mus. Doc. conferred 
by Yale University—the only American college 
that has a Faculty of Music with the degrees of 


f 


Bachelor and Doctor of Music. N 








SINGULAR SUPERSTITION RESPECTING SUICIDES. 
The following cutting is from the Inverness Cou- 
rier, and may interest the readers of “N. & Q.”: 

“In connection with the sad affair at Storr, a strange 
superstition has manifested itself—one which we thought 
wasextinct long ago. Whenit was proposed to inter the 
remains in the churchyard at Portree, the inhabitants 
rose en masse, and vehemently resisted the attempt to do 
so—we believe, successfully. The absurdity is crowned 
by the reason assigned for the opposition—not as might 
be expected, an idea that any indignity was offered to 
the remains of those already interred in the ground, nor 
any fear of the place being haunted, but that, if the 
faneral was permitted to take place, no herrings would 
be caught in the neighbourhood for seven years. In a 
similar case which occurred in one of the parishes on the 
west coast of the mainland a good many years ago, a 
controversy arose a3 to whether the body of an unhappy 
man who committed suicide should be interred among 
his relatives or at the back of the church, the supersti- 
tion there not going the length of entire exclusion from 
the churchyard. After much wrangling, the matter was 
referred to the parish minister, who, of course, treated 
the herring theory with proper contempt, and decided for 
interment in the family burying-ground, which was ef- 
fected amidst many grumblings and ominous head- 
shakings. The sequel, however, was very curious. To 
the astonishment of all the inhabitants, and not a little to 
the satisfaction «f the minister, the fishing in the ad- 
joining loch that year proved the most successful and 
remunerative on record.” 

Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road, N. 

Otp Joxrs.—There is no dearth of political 
interest, or personal spite, among the French jour- 
nalists, who certainly have talent enough to fill 
their papers with original matter ; so I suppose it 
is to satisfy the tastes of their readers that they 








print from two to three columns of “ Faits divers” 
and “Les On-dits,” half of which are jokes old 
and new, the former preponderating. I haye 
selected one from The Figaro, a paper which stil] 
takes high rank for wit. I remember that, when 
a boy, I heard Matthews, in one of his “ At 
Homes,” tell a story of an English landlord war. 
ranting to a French customer port as fifteen yearg 
in bottle. On the cork being drawn, a living fly 
crept out, and the Frenchman said, “ Dat is eider 
ver young vin or one dam old fly.” Here is the 
same re-cooked : — 

“Deux amis dinent ensemble; c’est l’occasion de 
boire une de ces vieilles bouteilles qui disparaissent sous 
la poussiére du temps, 

“*J’ai votre affaire!’ dit le maitre de la maison, ‘nn 
vieux bordeaux oublié au baptéme de mon grand-pére;’ 
et il disparait en laissant les deux amis pleins de joie et 
tournant le coin de leurs seryiettes dans leurs verres pour 
les rendre plus dignes de recevoir le vénérable nectar. 

“Le restaurateur reparait, marchant doucement, et 
dépose sur la table la bouteille, emmaillottée de toiles 
d’araignées. Le bouchon a été & demi tiré dans I’office, 
il n’y a plus qu’ l’enlever tout & fait. 

“ L’invité tend son verre, l’amphytrion débouche enfin; 
6 stupéfaction, une mouche s’envole légérement du goulet 
en bourdonnant son chant de liberté au nez des deux 
convives! 

“Le restaurateur, qui s’est contenté de verser da jeune 
vin dans une vieille bouteille, s’excuse en disant que 
l’indiscret insecte s’est glissé dans le goulot pendant le 

temps qu'il décantait le vin & l’office.”— Le Figaro, 
Aug. 30, 1872. 


FITzHOPKINS. 
Abbeville. 


Querics. 


Tue SvuRNAME ALLIson: Exiison.—Informa- 
tion is respectfully solicited on the derivation of 
the surnames Allison, or Alison, and Ellison, 
Also, whether Alisoun, Alison, Allison, is not the 
original form of the name Ellison—a compara- 
tively modern derivation? or have they each a 
distinct and separate origin ? J. Perry. 

Waltham Abbey. 

AMERICAN UNIVERSITY OF PHILADELPHIA: 
Deeregs in ApsENTIA.—As this subject is just 
now exciting some interest, I ask for any inform- 
ation which correspondents, transatlantic-or home, 
can kindly furnish me with. VERISOPHT (?). 

Honoré pz Batzac.—In what order should the 
novels of Balzac be taken by a reader? They 
are, apparently, each a part of a system. If any 
one can direct me’to a volume of studies on the 
writings of Honoré de Balzac, doubtless I shall 
find my question answered. RAVENSBOURNB. 


Carers.—This word occurs in a sense that is 
. ° = - . F ‘g 
new to me in the following passage in De Foe 
History of the Plague of London :— 
“ As we were in an open war with the Dutch at that 
time, the Dutch capers at first took a great many of our 
collier ships.” 
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——————EE————_—=_— 
I suppose that capers were either vessels of 


some ; 
What is the true explanation of the word ? 
UNEDA. 

Philadelphia. 

[- Capers,” inn avigation, are vessels used by the Dutch 
for cruising and taking prizes from the enemy. The 
word is given in Bailey, and in Latham’s Johnson. In 
the Dutch language the form is Kaper, and it is probably 
derived from the verb Kapen=to take, to pilfer. | 

Cargycorm Crystats.—Dr. Macculloch, in his 
Letters on the Highlands (i. 404), says: — 


« The surface of Cairn Gorm is strewed in some places 


with fragments of the well-known brown crystals, which 
are generally named from this mountain, from whatever 
place they may be procured..... They are the objects 
of a petty and poor trade among the country people and 
the shepherds, and of a much more profitable one among 
the jewellers of Edinburgh, who sell Brazil crystal under 
this pretence at twenty times its value; thus wisely 
making a profit out of a silly modification of patriotism. 
Of the brown crystal indeed, which is thus sold, Cairn 
Gorm, or even all Scotland, does not produce the fiftieth 
part; and of the bright yellow, and only beautiful kind, 
it never furnished a single specimen. These stones, in 
fact, are almost all imported from Brazil of whatever 
colour they may be, and often ready cut, at a price of a 
few shilliggs; which, by elevating them to the dignity of 
Scottish crystals, become converted into as many pounds, 
Such is one of the varieties of vanity.” 

But in the Popular Science Review (vii. 123) is 
an engraving of a beautiful gold snuff-box (now 
in the Jermyn Street Museum) “set with stones 
and pearls from Scotland,” presented to the Doc- 
tor himself by the Duke of Athol, of which the 
centre is a “ fine yellow cairngorm.” 

Is it possible that Dr. Macculloch, after penning 
the severe observations which I have quoted, could 
accept from the Duke of Athol a snuti-box with a 
“fine yellow” pseudo-cairngorm? Black’s Guid 
keeps up the same story of valuable cairngorms. 
That the Doctor’s love of smart writing carried 
him beyond the limits of accuracy has been fully 
shown in Brown’s criticisms on his book. Will 
any of your readers, acquainted with mineralogy, 
inform us what is the truth in this matter ? . 

W. G. 

CoLERIDGE: RABELAIS, — 

“ Although I fear I am a Puritan in a certain sense, I 
trust I am not a purist in the worst sense. My favourite 
ancient poet is the author of Atys. I prefer Shakspere 
to Milton, and I would not obliterate a single line, how- 
ever coarse, of Chaucer. I love Rabelais, and hold (with 
Coleridge) that he is deep and pure as the sea.” —The 
Fleshly School of Poetry, by Robert Buchanan, London, 
1872, p. 85, ~adi 


| 
that of any other writer I know. 


eculiar build, or the captains of them. | Swift is occasional, in him is chronic. 


I donot dispute the accuracy of the quotation, | 


but shall be glad of a reference, that I may know 
the circumstances and provocation under which 
Coleridge wrote or uttered such offensive paradox. 
I read and admire Rabelais notwithstanding his 
filth, which is nastier and more redundant than 


That which in 


FIrzHoPkKINs. 

St. Valery. 

CratTnuoRNE Faminry.—Wanted, an account of 
the family of Crathorne of Yorkshire, supposed to 
be in some way descended by marriage from John 
of Gaunt. At the period of the Revolution some 
of that name settled near Baltinglass, county of 
Wicklow, in Ireland; and in the old churchyard 
of that town there is still existing the tombstone 
of Geoffry Crathorne, obit 1792. Another Cra- 
thorne was a large landed proprietor in Dublin, 
and died an old bachelor, and a reputed miser, in 
Dublin in the early part of the present century. He 
was the owner of a large but poor property in the 
neighbourhood of the Earl of Meath’s liberty and 
St. Patrick’s Street ; and was known in that neigh- 
bourhood by the name of “ Mosey Crathorne with 
the snot on his sleeve ”—a coarse reference to his 
very sordid attire and habits. Another branch 
was, toward the end of the last century, found in 
Tobago, West Indies. The last of whom, also a 
Geoffry, left a considerable estate behind him; 
which was almost all swallowed up in law ex- 
penses, and of which my grandmother as a direct 
descendant inherited a small portion. 

Grorrry Cratnorne Hatt, Indian Medical 
Service, Netley Hospital. 

[Replies must be forwarded to our correspondent.— 
Ep. | 

Cromirecus.—What is the best work upon this 
subject, with illustrations ? ConoviuM. 

We have never met with any separate work on Crom- 
lechs. Papers, with illustrations, appeared in the Archa 
ologia, vols. ii, iii, iv, xii, xiv, xvi, xxiii, xxv, xxviii, 
xxix ; and in the Archeological Journal, vol. i. pp. 144- 
151, 222.) 

Davipson oF CanTRAY.—I should like to find 
a pedigree from 1600; also any account of cadet 
branches. L. D. 


Dr. Dreprn is said to have written an amusing 
account of the spirited competition between two 
noble bibliomaniacs for a copy of that rare folio 
Halstead’s Succinct Genealogies. In which of Dib- 
din’s works does this narrative occur? and is this 
Dibdin’s only notice of Halstead’s book ? 

j C. W. 

[There is a valuable notice of this very rare work in 
Dibdin’s des Alth rpian@, i. 186-189. | 


East Berenott Cavren, Surrorx.—Is there 
any foundation for the tradition that still exists 
among some of the present inhabitants, that 
the steeple of this church was the last effort 
made by Cardinal Wolsey in building. It is 
said that, just as the first scaffolding was com- 
pleted, his degradation happened. The tower 
certainly is scarcely higher than the nave of the 
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church, nor is there any appearance of its ever 
having been, although the lower part is strong 
and substantial. There are shields over the steeple 
doors both on the north and south side, each 
bearing the date 1525. This date somewhat 
favours the above tradition. C. GoLpIne. 

Paddington. 

[Davy, in his Suffolk collections (Addit. MS. 19104, 
p. 142),- merely states that “the steeple appears to have 
been left in an unfinished state, not more than fourteen 
or fifteen feet of it now remaining; through it, however, 
from north to south, is a passage, and over the arches on 
both sides the date 1525, with the letters ..H.S. The 
bells, which are five in number, hang in a cage even 
with the ground on the north side of the church.” There 
was formerly a tradition in the village that the bells 
were sentenced to suffer their present punishment from 
having rung on the Pretender’s birthday. } 


Fancroerapuy.—In his recent letter to Lord 
Clarendon, Dr. Livingstone speaks of “a feat in 
fancyography.” Perhaps some correspondent may 
be able to inform me whether this word is coined 


by him or not. H. W. R. 
Jersey. 
Miss S. E. Ferrrer.—Can you inform me 


where I can find an account of the life and writings 
of Miss Ferrier, the celebrated authoress of Mar- 
riage, Destiny, and Inheritance ? F. H. 8. 

[There is an excellent account of Susan Edmonston 
Ferrier (born 1782, died 1854) in Chambers’s Biog. Dict. 
of Eminent Scotsmen, edit. 1869, ii. 23. Consult also 
Allibone’s Dict. of English Literature, i. 589; and the 
Gentleman's Magazine for Jan. 1855, p. 94. ] 


Fox Brres.—A name which used to be applied 
by school-boys to sores, self-inflicted, between 
the joints of their fingers, produced by the fric- 
tion of their thumbs until the skin was rubbed 
off, and raw places left. What was the origin of 
this barbarous custom, and of the term “ fox-bite,”’ 
as applied to the sores? The boy who could 
exhibtt most was counted worthiest, and rivalries 
for the distinction were tests of endurance. The 
schoolmaster, of course, was then abroad; but 
though the practice is not general now as for- 


merly, I believe it still obtains in the more rural | 


parts of Lancashire. O. B. B. 


T. Hatt’s Musevum.— Where shall I find a 
description of “T. Hall's Museum, opposite the 
Terrace, City Road, Finsbury Square, London” ? 
There is, I know, a brief description in Hone’s 
Every Day Book, i. 1245, but I should like some 
more information about him. He was, I believe, 
a master of the art of taxidermy. I have before 
me a moorhen preserved by him. The date at 
back seems to be April 16,1786, and the specimen 
is still in good preservation. W. H. Prosser. 


Hatts.— What connection is there between the 
hall and the church of a village, as they are 
generally found near each other? And why and 











| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








where was the word hall first used to denote the 
seat of the esquire or chief parishioner ? 
Joun H. Sizer. 

Bramford, Ipswich. 

Krii1eeéy.— What is the exact definition of the 
word killoggy? It is probably derived .from the 
word killogue, which means to hold secret and close 
conference together, as apparently hatching a plot. 
The word kuilloggy is used by a Scotch writer 
about the time of James I. A. E. L, 


Mortimer Famiiy.—Sir John Mortimer, Lord 
of Burton, co. Worcester, had three sons—John, 
Sir Hugh, and Roger. The latter had an only 
daughter and heiress, married to Robert Browne, 
whose only child married John Mabe, and had 
issue living in 3 Edward IV. (1464). 

Sir Hugh Mortimer of Kyre, co. Worcester, 
and of Sapey, co. Hereford, presented to Kyre 
church in 1444, In 1458 Eleanor, his relict (then 
the wife of Sir R. Croft), presented to Sapey 
church, co. Hereford. He left a son, Sir John 
Mortimer, who died issueless; and a daughter, 
Elizabeth, married to Thomas West, K.G., Lord 
Delawarr. 

In 7 Henry VI. (1428-9), Rowland Lenthall 
held lands in Kyre, “ratoe minoris wtatis ..., 
fil’ et hered’ Hugonis Mortimer.”* I wish to 
know how Sir Hugh of Kyre was related (if at 
all) to Sir Hugh, the son of Sir John of Burton. 
According to Collins, Lady De la Warr was the 
“daughter of Hugh, and sister of Sir John Mor- 
timer of Mortimer’s Hall, Hants, knight banneret.” 
Lord De la Warr died in 1525. 

H. Sypney GRazEpRoox. 

Stourbridge. 

P.S. The Mortimers of Stockley, co. Wilts, 
were in some way connected with Worcestershire, 
but I have not yet been able to refer to their 
pedigree in the Harl. MSS. 1165 and 1443. 


“ Poiiistinism”: “ CHAavUVINIsM.”—Who in- 
troduced, and what is the exact meaning and deri- 
vation of these terms ? E. L. BLenxuysor?: 


Ponterract.—Is the name of this ancient town 
ever pronounced as it is written? A sort of vote 
by ballot existed here in the election of the lord 
mayor. As soon as the written votes were counted 
the papers were burned. y 


SHAKESPEARE’S Active Dramas. — How many 
of our great dramatist’s plays maintain their place 
on the stage, or have been acted within the last 
quarter of a century ? , 


Names or Streets iv Surewspury.—Besides 
Mardol, there are three other streets in Shrews- 


* These are the words of the record, but Nash ( Hist. of 
Worcester, sub. “Kyre”) says, “on account of the 
minority of the heir, Hugh Mortimer,” &c. Of Hugh 
Mortimer, he should have said, 
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bury bearing very singular names: Dogpole, Shop- 
latch, and Wylecope. What is the signification 
of these ? James T. PRESLEY. 


“Tur Srrasspure Lisrary.”—In a pamphlet 
with this title (by Mr. W. E. A. Axon, one of your 
correspondents whose name I should like to see 
oftener), reprinted from the Dublin University 
Magazine for July, 1872, at p. 10 the author 
says :— 

“The MSS. which Dibdin passes over in silence were 
tle object of a long and careful examination by Pro- 
fessor Jung, who compiled an analytical catalogue of 
them, which filled five volumes in folio. This remained 
in MS., and was also destroyed in the bombardment, but 
the Ministére de I’ Instruction Publique, having requested 


a copy of it, M. Jung sent one to Paris, which earned for | 


him the cross of the Légion d’Honneur. This copy, if 
still existing in Paris, will be a most valuable memoria] 
of the destroyed treasures.” 

No doubt some of your French contributors can 
supply information as to whether this work still 
exists. OtpHaR Hamst. 


“ARE THERE NOT TweLtvE Hovrs IN THE 
Day?”—We reckon twenty-four hours to the 
full day; and assign twelve to the forenoon, and 
twelve to the afternoon. But what is the earliest 
known usage, which gave rise to the question— 
“ Are there not twelve hours in the day?” (John 
xi. 9.) And has any emblematist observed that, 
in addition to temporal indications, the duode- 
cimal dial heueuilocy interweaves the equilateral 
triangle, the cross, and the circle ; or spiritualised, 
creative power, redeeming love, and everlasting 
life ? J. BEALE, 


Replies. 
SHAKESPEARE’'S HANDWRITING. 
(4 S. viii. 1.) 

Mr. Ricuarp Srupson’s note on this subject¢ 
has not received so much attention from Shake- 
spearian scholars as I expected. If there is in the 
British Museum an entire dramatic scene, filling 
three pages of fifty lines each, composed by Shake- 
speare when he was about twenty-five years old, 
and written out with his own hand, it is a “new 
fact” of much more value than all the new facts 
put together, which have caused from time to 
time so much hot controversy of late years. As 
& curiosity it would command a high price; but 
it is better than a curiosity. To know what kind 
of hand Shakespeare wrote would often help to 
discover what words he wrote. Is it possible 
that we have here a sample, not only of his hand- 
Writing, but of his hentweitias under the heat 
and impulse of composition? This is Mr. Smwr- 
SON'S question; and though he does not pretend 
to offer proof of the fact, he gives reasons for 


thinking it likely, which certainly deserves serious 
cousideration. 

















A play on the subject of the life and death of 
Sir Thomas More, supposed on other grounds to 
have been the property of the company of players 
to which Shakespeare belonged, and to have been 
written about the year 1590, may still be read— 
all but a scene or two—in the shape in which it 
was originally submitted to the Master of the 


Revels for his license (Harl. MS. 7368). Large 
alterations have been made in it; whole scenes 
have been added or rewritten. The rewritten 
scenes are found on separate sheets of paper, and 
in different handwritings; and being also very 
different in style, may be supposed to have been 
contributed by their several authors in the state 
in which they are. One of them shows so marked a 
superiority to the rest, in every quality of drama- 
tic composition, as to suggest the question: Who 
was there then living that could have written it ? 
Now it has always been supposed that one of 
Shakespeare's employments, in the beginning of 
his theatrical career, was the revision and adap- 
tation to the stage of other men’s compositions. 
In this case the Master of the Revels had taken 
alarm at a scene representing a popular insurrec- 
tion, and ordered it to be struck out. How it had 
been handled in the original copy we cannot tell ; 
for the leaf which contained it has been removed, 
and we only know that it ended with the sub- 
mission of the insurgents after a speech from 
More, concluding with a promise to intercede for 
their pardon. From the closing sentence, it may 
be inferred that this speech was in prose; and if 
the argument was weakly handled—as from the 
rest of the composition seems very likely—the 
young Shakespeare may have been called in to 
mend and strengthen it. If the substituted scene 
was his answer to the call, no difficulty presents 
itself for explanation; for, though a very good 
specimen of his powers as a dramatic writer, we 
know that it was not beyond them. But if it 
was not his, there must have been somebody else 
then living who could write as well as he; and 
the difficulty is to name him. These considera- 
tions are sufficient to make out a case for quiry, 
and the questions to be asked are two :—1. Does 
the workmanship of this scene bear internal evi- 
dence that Shakespeare was the workman? 2, 
Does the penmanship bear internal evidence that 
the penman was the author? 

The data for an answer to the first of these 
questions are within the reach of most people, 
who think the matter worth a little trouble. The 
play has been printed by the Shakespeare Society ; 
and though the condition of the MS. as to hand- 
writing is imperfectly explained, every reader 
may judge for himself whether it contains any 
scene or scenes implying a different and superior 
author to the rest, and how far they go to prove 
that that author was Shakespeare. What he has 
to do is only to read the whole play straight 
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through with a free attention, and then to apply 
himself particularly to that part which begins 
near the top of p. 24 (Dyce’s edition), and ends 
at the bottom of p. 29. If he finds nothing there 
but what might have been written by anybody, 
he need not trouble himself with any further in- 
quiry; for the second question will have no in- 
terest for him. But if he finds in it, as I do,a 
stronger resemblance to the acknowledged works 
of Shakespeare’s youth than to those of any other 
poet with whom he is acquainted, he will 
naturally wish to know whether the hand that 
wrote the lines belonged to the mind that in- 
vented them. 

For this, as the case now stands, he must have 
recourse to the original MS.—a condition which 
unfortunately excludes many persons otherwise 
well qualified to judge. For the MS. can only be 
examined at the British Museum, and the charac- 
ter of the handwriting can only be understood by 
those who are familiar with the ordinary hand- 
writing of the period. But those who are, and 
who can spare time for an attentive examination, 
will conclude, I think; that the penman was the 
author: for though the corrections are very few, 
they will see that those which do occur are not 






position (see, for instance, note 2, p. 28). They 
will also see that it is a hand which answers to 
all we know about Shakespeare’s. It agrees with 
his signature; which is a simple one, written in 
the ordinary character of the time, and exactly 
such a one as would be expected from the writer 
of this scene, if his name was William Shakspere, 
and he wrote it in the same way. It agrees with 
the tradition, that his first occupation was that of 
a “Noverint,” a lawyer’s copying clerk: for in 
that case he must have acquired in early youth 
a hand of that type, which, when he left copy* 
ing and took to original composition, would 
naturally grow into such a hand as we have 
here. It agrees also with the report of his first 
editors, that they had “ received from him scarcely 
a blot in his writings,” he “flowed with such 
facility.” And it shows more than one instance 
of a fault which has caused much trouble to 
his later editors—a fault incident to that very 
facility—the occasional omission of a word in the 
eagerness of composition. There are at least two 
places in which the metre halts, though no irre- 
gularity can have been intended (see p. 29, lines 
5 and 23); doubtless from this cause. As for its 
appearance and character, that is a thing which 
can hardly be conveyed by description; but those 
who are possessed of Netherclift’s Handbook to 
Autographswill find, in the autograph of Edmund 
Spenser, a hand a good deal like it; the letters 
are formed upon the same model, and there is 
some resemblance in the execution. 











like corrections of mistakes made in copying, but | 
like alterations introduced in the course of com- | 


These, however, are mere opinions, not entitled 
to any authority. The point will never be settled 
unless people can see the evidence for themselves, 
And to bring it within reach of the generality of 
readers, I would suggest the publication in fae- 
simile of the whole scene in question; together 
with a line or two of each of the other hands 
contained in the MS. (of which I make out fiye) 
by way of specimen, that the differences may be 
clearly shown. For Mr. Srwpson takes both the 
scene immediately preceding (pp. 22-24), and'the 
subsequent scenes from p. 39 to p. 58, to be in 
the same hand; whereas I take them to be cer- 
| tainly in another, as far at least as the twentieth 
line of p. 51, where a change occurs. The re- 
mainder of the dialogue having evidently been 
| added by a different and very superior penman; 
| though whether or not by the same who penned 
| the insurrection scene, I should not like to say posi- 
| tively without taking the opinion of an expert. 
But any question which may arise on this point 
| may be allowed to stand over. The inquiry will 





be much simpler if confined to the authorship and 
penmanship of the insurrection scene; the hand- 
writing of which, though of the ordinary type, is 
far from ordinary in character, but might be 
| easily recognised wherever met with, and (with 
the help of the proposed fac-simile) identified. 
| If the question should prove interesting enough 
to gall for a reprint of Dyce’s edition of the whole 
play, it should be carefully collated: for, though 
generally very correct, I have noticed some errors 
| and omissions. James SPEDDING. 
Keswick. 


ARCHBISHOPS KING AND MAGEE. 
(27 S. i. 148; ix. 329.) 

No memorial of Archbishop King, who was 
buried in 1729, has as yet been discovered in the 
old churchyard of Donnybrook, near Dublin ; nor 
is one likely, I fear, to come to light. A memo- 
rial window in the present parish church of 
Donnybrook would be an appropriate tribute of 
respect to this distinguished archbishop of the 
diocese. The philanthropic Bartholomew Mosse, 
M.D., founder of the Lying-in Hospital, Rutland 
Square, Dublin, was buried, I may observe, in the 
same churchyard in 1759; and yet, strange to say, 
no memorial of him is extant to mark his grave. 

But with regard to Archbishop Magee I have 
something more pleasing to tell: — 

“ His tomb,” as I wrote in February, 1856, “ stands 
exactly in the centre of the ancient church [of Rath- 
farnham J ; but as no inscription has been placed on it, 
the spot will ere long be forgotten. This treatment @p- 
pears somewhat strange in connection with two of the 
ablest and greatest of the archbishops of Dublin.” 


So far as Archbishop Magee is concerned, this 
defect has been remedied; for, when lately visit- 
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ing the old churchyard in question, I found the 
following inscription (of which I send you a 
literal copy) on the stone over his grave : — 


“In Memory of Witt1Am Maacee, D.D., Archbishop 
of Dublin, who died 18th of August, 1831, in the 67th 
year of his age. And of his wife Elizabeth, died 27th of 
September, 1825, in the 54th year of her age. And of 
his second son, Thomas Perceval, Archdeacon of Kilmac- 
duagh [and Rector of St. Thomas’, Dublin], died 16th of 
December, 1854, in the 58th year of his age.” 


Barry Yelverton, first Viscount Avonmore, Lord 
Chief Baron of the Court of Exchequer in Ireland, 
who died August 19, 1805, and was well known 
in his day, was buried in the same cemetery. 
Over his grave there is a suitable inscription ; and 
a mural tablet likewise was erected in the present 

rish church of Rathfarnham by his old friend, 
Sir William Cusack Smith, Bart. The conclud- 
ing portion of the inscription on this tablet may, 
be quoted : — 

“ Of the merits so recent and so eminent as his on the 
minds of the present generation, the impression must be 
strong; while, considering the eventful periods which 
his life embraced, and the elevated and active sphere in 
which it was his lot to move, to transmit those merits to 
posterity seems the task of the historian, to whom ac- 
cordingly, and fearlessly, it is surrendered by the friend.” 

ABHBA. 


THOR DRINKING UP ESYL. 
(4™ S, x, 108, 150.) 


Your correspondents appear to have forgotten 
how much ink and paper have been already wasted 
in your early numbers* on this apparently inso- 
luble question. I am absent from my library, 
and cannot refer to chapter and verse; ,but I feel 
almost inclined to defy any one to consult your 
General Index without finding, already stereo- 
typed in your pages, what he intends to say. My 


remark is an exception to that rule, and touches | 
I ven- | 
ture to suggest to him a parallel word to “ Nisle,” | 


only one point—Mr. Sxrpron’s brackets. 
Soh 

showing that in the sixteenth century it was 

more likely to be sounded Nis/y than Nisse/. If 

he will refer to the Lisle Papers, which consist of 

letters written by or to Arthur Lord Lisle, son of 

Edward IV., between 1532 and 1540, he will find 


that nobleman’s title spelt by himself, Lyssle ; by | 
the majority of his correspondents, Lysley or | 


Lyssley; and by one, at least, Lyslay. It was 
evidently then sounded as a dissyllable, and not as 
Liss-el, but as Liss-ly. Is it not possible, then, 


that the true sound of the (very) debatable word | 


is Esilé? 
If I am only exhibiting my ignorance, I hope I 


note ever attempted by HERMENTRUDE. 





* See 1+ and 2>4 8, passim.—Eb. 








Mr. Sxrrton, in his interesting note, quotes 
from the Salisbury Primer. Here is a similar 
instance of “ aysell and gall” from Sir T. More: — 

“ Cast in thy mind 

How thou resemblest Christ, as with sowre poison, 

If thou paine thy taste ; remember therewithall, 

How Christ for thee tasted eisel and gall.” 

Dr. Brewer ‘says: “ cisell = wormwood wine”; 
and in the Zroy Book of Lydgate we have the 
line — 

“ Of bitter eysell and of eager [sour] wine.” 

In my former note I omitted to mention that 
Mr. De Sorres was mistaken in supposing “ the 
Germans agree with nearly every English com- 
mentator” in explaining ‘ eisel = vinegar.” In 
Fliigel’s English-German Dictionary (38rd edition, 
Leipsic, 1847) I find — 

“ ErseEt (obsolete): (a) der Kssig ... . (b) ein (in 
Shaksp. Hamil. v.1, sogenannter) Fluss in Diinemark (in 
der Folio-Ausgabe steht Fsile, vid, N. G.) [ Nares’ Glos- 
sary }.” 

Sparks H, WILntams. 

18, Kensington Crescent, W. 


JOHN DIX AND CHATTERTON. 
x. 55, 99, 157.) 

I read with great interest Mr. WALTER THORN- 
BURY’s account of John Dix, the biographer of 
Chatterton. But Linfer from his allusions that he 
could still supplement it with very acceptable de- 
tails. He mentions him by an alias, and other- 
wise seems to refer to things so well known to 
himself, that he assumes others must know them 
also. Your later correspondent MAkRocHEIR (4 
S. ix. 365) says, “I knew the man personally 
many years ago.’ 

What was Mr. Dix while resident in Bristol ? 
I am told he was a medical man. Was thereany 
special reason impelling him to quit Bristol and 
emigrate to the United States? It seems to be 
obscurely hinted, as though he had done some- 
thing which rendered his removal advisable. Facts 
which are now easily ascertainable will be of in- 
terest hereafter; for though your correspondent 
MAKROCHEIR “ could ‘never find a verse of what 
he deems poetry in all Chatterton’s writings,” yet 
as Wordsworth, Shelley, Southey, Keats, Scott, 
and Byron appear to have had no difficulty in doing 
so, it might be well perhaps that your critical 
correspondent should tell us what he does deem 
poetry. 

It is curious to find a correspondent of “ N. &Q.” 
actually recording the opinion in its pages (H. 8. 
Sxrpton, p. 366), that a well-sifted and truthful 


(4 S. ix. passim ; 


| life of Chatterton, and critical edition of his works, 
may be pardoned. This is the first Shaksperian | 


are each a desideratum ! In 1869 Macmillan pub- 


| lished Chatterton, a Biographical Study, ty ro- 
| fessor Daniel Wilson, LL.D., already well known 
| by his Prehistoric Annals of Scotland, &c.; and in 
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1871 Bell & Daldy published The Poetical Works 


of Thomas Chatterton, with an Essay on the Rowley 

’vems by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A., a 
critical author known to most students of English 
literature. Of Wilson’s life of Chatterton, Mr. 
Skeat says in his preface— 

“This excellent volume is the first attempt of any 
importance to combine the various materials relating to 
Chatterton’s history into a complete and harmonious 
whole, and its author’s careful and appreciative work has 
necessarily, in a very great degree, lightened that of any 
succeeding writer on the subject.” 

W. F.C. 


Edinburgh. 





’ 


“The Death of Sir Charles Bawdwynne”’ is 


one of the finest ballads in our language, and in | 


my opinion highly poetical. If MaxrocuHeErR will 
terton, which may be found in Kippis’s Selection,” 
I think that if he be any judge of poetry, he can 
only arrive at one opinion, and that is, that the 
“marvellous boy ” was in every sense of the word 
a@ poet. N. 


SWIFT'S “POLITE CONVERSATION.” 
(4" S. x. 163.) 


_ Similar thoughts have often crossed my mind 
with reference to Swift’s Polite Conversation, as 
occurred to your correspondent Mr. JonaTHAN 
Bovcuier; and it is equally remarkable how 
often one finds phrases and sentences, which are 


common-place expressions in these days, in read- | 


ing Shakespeare. I do not imagine that all of 
them originated with him, but suspect that some 
of them were commonly used in conversation in 
his time ; for he wrote far too naturally to make 
his characters talk in a style of language alto- 
gether strange to those for whom he wrote, and 
it is certain that he took a little from Chaucer. 
It is singular also how closely they have kept 
their original form in being handed down from 
generation to generation. There is no doubt, 
however, that many phrases, which I may say 
are now idiomatical, originated with Shakespeare, 
and that he has done as much for our language 
as Dante did for the Italian. With regard to 
Polite Conversation, although my memory will not 
serve me well enough to give “ chapter and verse,” 
Iam almost sure that some of the sentences par- 
ticularly referred to by Mr. Bovcurer are in 
Shakespeare or Chaucer. But the three dialogues 
teem with quotations and adaptations from the 
“Bard of Avon”; some of which I would have 
given exact references to, but that I suppose your 








* The latest and best edition of Kippis is by the Rev. 
E. Kell, M.A., of Southampton—a gentleman well known 
to many of the readers of “N. & Q.” 








correspondent knows them. I shall, however, be 
happy to do so if he wishes for them. 

As to the paragraph quoted from the introdue- 
tion, it is evident that a great portion of the in- 
troduction itself is written in Swift's usual style, 
ironical—and is, therefore, not strictly accurate; 
and the paragraph referred to may have been so 
for some private purpose, probably to throw 
people off the scent, for it is clear that there are 
inaccuracies as to dates. He represents himself 
(as Simon Wagstaff) as about six-and-thirty years 
of age in 1695, whereas he was only twenty-eight, 
He also states that when he conceived the idea 
of framing the code of conversation, his life had 
“been chiefly spent in consulting the honour and 
welfare of his country for more than forty years.” 
In 1706, when it is believed the little work was 


‘ 4 | published, he was only thirty-nine years old, and 
turn to it, and also peruse some hymns by Chat- | : - 7 


I do not suppose he was so precocious as to “con- 
sult the honour and welfare of his country” very 
many years before he arrived at maturity. May 
it not be fairly assumed that the witty Dean was 
himself responsible for some of the repartee given 
in his sketch, an art or gift at which in real con- 
versation he was such an adept? LAYcAUMA. 





I can answer for at least one of these expres- 
sions. In John Lyly’s Gallathea (Act IIL. Se. 3), 
the Astronomer says: “Come in with me, and 
thou shalt see every wrinkle in my astrological 
science.” Again, in Mydas (Act I. Sc. 1): “ For 
thy better instructions, I will unfold every wrinkle 
of my mistresse disposition.” T. M‘Grata. 

Liverpool. 





“SAINT” AS AN ADJECTIVE: DEDICATION 
OF CHURCHES. 
(4” S. x. 167.) 


The word saint meaning holy is obviously ap- 
plicable to other objects than persons. When 
therefore we meet with it prefixed to such sub- 
stantives as those enumerated by Mr. PREszer, 
we see that it designates them as holy things. 
“ Saint Faith,’ however, does not properly come 
within his list, because it is the name of a person, 
a holy virgin and martyr, who is found repre- 
sented in several localities, as in St. Lawrence's, 
Norwich; at Newton, Northants; and in Win- 
chester Cathedral. Suppose a church dedicated 
in honour of the cross or sepulchre of our Blessed 
Lord, there could be no more convenient way of 
designating it than by saying Holy Cross or Holy 
Sepulchre Church, and hence very naturally it 
became Saint Cross or Saint Sepulchre. 

If there is no church called Saint Trinity, the 
name was probably avoided to guard against “ 
danger of mistaking a mystery for a person. 
there is in Norfolk, Stoke Holy Cross, there is st 
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Winchester the well-known hospital of Saint | neath the choir of St. Paul’s Cathedral (Old St. 


Cross. Your correspondent appears to feel some | } 
| name is used as a cemetery in the modern build- 


surprise at finding no church sacred to the “ Di- 
yine Unity,” forgetting that in reality every 
church is essentially so dedicated. Thus for many 
centuries there was no such feast as Trinity Sun- 


| 


Paul’s) was set apart for it. A chapel of the same 


ing. I may add that Mr. Prestey will find that 


| the Calendar of the Church of England, as it now 


day, because in reality every Sunday was consi- | 


dered so dedicated. There is the well-known 
ruined chapel of the Holy Ghost at Basingstoke, 
and in Becon’s Reliques of Rome, fol. 201, A.v. 
1563 we find— 

“(Qn the Tuesday cause a masse to be song or sayde in 
the honour of Sainte Spirite...... On the Friday 
cause a masse to be song or sayde in the worship of S. 
Crosse.” 

I really cannot see why we should seek for any 
definite principle for the nomenclature of churches. 
It obviously grew out of times and circumstances. 
In the earliest ages the tombs of the martyrs 
were the places for the assemblies and worship 
of the primitive Christians. There were their 
oratories, and, in process of time, their churches. 
What more natural, therefore, than to call these 


stands, received the sanction of Parliament, March, 
1662. Among the clergy who assisted at. this 
revisal of the Calendar were Cosin, Bishdp of 
Durham ; Sanderson, Bishop of Lincoln; Pearson 
and Sparrow (afterwards Bishops of Chester and 


| Norwich) ; and Thorndike, prebendary of West- 


after the names of the martyrs, especially honoured | 


inthem? This was the origin of the dedication 
of churches to Saints, Angels, and Things sacred. 
It does not follow that they are the less dedicated 
to the supreme worship of God alone. Dedicat- 


it to God, under the invocation and patronage of 
the saint, or especially in his honour. It never 
implied that the church was destined more to the 


minster. » W.d. 
[See articles on “ Dedication of Churches” that ap- 
peared in“ N. & Q.” 4" §. vi. vii. passim.—Eb. ] 


JuBILEE oF Lutner’s ReFormation (4 S, x. 
128.) — Luther’s Reformation’ dates, I suppose, 
from Dec. 10, 1520, when he burnt the Pope’s 
Bull outside the Elster’s Thor at Wittemberg ; 
thus proclaiming to the world his entire separa- 
tion from the church of Rome. The first jubilee 
would, according to the law of Moses, be fifty 
years after, but according to our custom, one 


| hundred years, say A.D. 1621, and adding to this 


the Lxv1 on the medailion, we come to the year 
1687. Now, in Dreyss’s Chronologie Universelle, 


: “Ape ae | I find— 
ing a church to a satnt simply means dedicating | 


“ Ac 1687, Angleterre. Reception faite par Jacques II 
au Nonce du Pape ; abolition du test et des lois qui pro- 
tegent la religion nationale; des évéques qui refusent 


| d’obéir sont envoyés a la Tour.” 


veneration of the saint than to the supreme wor- | 


shipofGod. But to the last query of Mr. Presey, 


“ What does it mean now to dedicate a church to 


St. John, St. Anne, St. George, St. Alban, or St. 
Raphael,” no answer can be ‘expected from me. 
I must leave it to be solved by those better able 
to reconcile contradictions in doctrine and prac- 
tice, F, C. H. 





Mg. Prestry is mistaken in supposing “Saint 


Faith (London, Winchester) is equivalent to | 


Holy Faith.” The Calendar of the Church of 
England sets apart October 6 in honour of Saint 
Faith, Virgin and Martyr (institution, end of the 
third century). Saint Faith was the daughter of 
Christian parents in Agen, ‘a city of Acquitaine in 
Gaul. Her holy devotion was rewarded with the 


the colleague of Dioclesian. 


292. Saint Faith was beheaded confessing Christ 
with her last breath. 

The Benedictine Priory of Horsham in Nor- 
folk was dedicated in her honour by Robert 


Fitzwalter, and his wife, Sybilla, in 1105, and | 
A church under | 


was endowed by King Henry I. 
the invocation ‘of Saint Faith existed in London 


before the year 1087. In 1312, the crypt under- 





‘ - : : hol | (Pave 152 
crown of martyrdom in the reign of Maximian, | (Page 152.) 
She suffered, as ia | 


generally supposed, between the years 286 and | 


May not Mr. Morean’s enamel medallion be a 
Jacobite one, showing where, as James II. hoped, 
England had come to LXxvI years after the first 
jubilee of the Reformation ? Pr. &. ae 


“Jack o’Lent” (4" §S. vi. 414.)—The fol- 
lowing extract from The History of Polperro, 
Cornwall, by the late distinguished naturalist and 
antiquary, Jonathan Couch, F’.L.S., may perhap 
interest Mr. Tew :— 

“ An old custom, now quite defunct, was observed here 
not long since in the beginning of Lent. A figure made 
up of straw and cast-off clothes, was carried round the 
town, amid much noise and merriment, after which it 
was either burnt, shot at, or brought to some other igno- 
minious end. This image was called ‘Jack o’Lent,’ and 
was doubtless intended to represent Judas Iscariot. A 
dirty slovenly fellow is often termed a ‘Jack o’Lent.’” 


Henry Lez Rowerr. 

7, Trevor Square, S.W. 

TRANSMUTATION OF Liqutns (4" §, ix. passim; 
x. 18, 76, 174.)—I should always be ready to bow 
before the superior erudition of Dr. HypE CLARKE 
and J. Cx. R., and should think many times be- 
fore combating a clearly defined theory of any 
such recognised authority. After the commentary 
of both your correspondents on their original text, 
I submit to the commentary; but to the text by 
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no means. It és more reasonable to derive rain 
directly from Gothic rign than from Greek rhain 
(which indeed I never denied) ; but it is not “as 
reasonable to derive Greek from English as Eng- 
lish from Greek.” As to J. Cx. R.’s instance of 
the word nous, I humbly incline to date the word 
tn sts present form, from school-and-college Greek, 
through the medium of slang, rather than from 
the Gothic root. We have hundreds of “ smatter- 
words” in the language, which have been con- 
tributed by modern schoolboys and middle-age | 
students, and I shall venture to receive with | 
scepticism the idea that the exact form of nous is | 
indigenous in any English dialect. As you must 
have been sufficiently drenched with “rain” by 
this time, I hereby promise you to dry up on the 
subject. LEwIs SERGEANT. 
[This discussion must now terminate.—Ep. ] 


Cuvrcn Taxes (4% 8. x. 165.)—Though the 
Nonconformists are not expressly instanced, I sus- 
pect that the following will meet your corres- 
pondent’s query :— 

“The Kingdom of Christ not being of this world, the 
favourites and officers of it are so far from having a power 
granted them, as such, to tax other people’s purses, that 
theirs are made liable to the powers that are. (2.) Of 
contributing to the support of the public worship of God 
in the places where we are. If we reap spiritual things, 
it is fit that we should return carnal things. The temple 
was now made a den of thieves, and the temple-worship 
a pretence for the opposition which the chief priests gave 
to Christ and His doctrine; and yet Christ paid this tri- 
bute. Note, Church-duties, legally imposed, are to be | 
paid, notwithstanding Church-corruptions. We must take 
care not to use our liberty as a cloak of covetousness or 
maliciousness, 1 Pet, ii. 16. If Christ paid tribute, who 
can pretend an exemption?” (Henry’s Comment. on 
Matt. xvii. 24-27. 1811.) 








Evmunp Tew, M.A. 


Lorp Brron (4 S. x. 165.)—Probably all the | 
copies of Galignani’s editions of 1826 and 1828 
contained a fac-simile of the letter denying the 
authorship of The Vampire. I have a copy of the 
edition of 1828 in which it is inserted. 


H. P. D. 


The letter alluded to was, no doubt, inserted in 
every edition of Byron by Galignani. D.C. E. 
has seen that of 1826, my own copy is that of 
1827, and the editorial note certifies for that of 
1828. It certainly is only a fac-simile. How | 
could it be otherwise ? F. C. H. 


Tue MIsErere or A Start (4" S. ix. 472, 517; 
x. 15, 98, 157.) —When I wrote the note, printed 
on p. 157, I had not seen the following passage in 
“Morals of Mottoes,” by the Rev. S. B. James, 
M.A., in The Sunday at Home for August 10, 
p. 502:— 

“ Here again, in the church of a retired village, are 
some fine old oaken stalls which might grace a cathedral. 
The seats lift up, and upon their broadened edge, when 
so lifted and rested against the back, sat monks in the 











olden time, who, if they ever slept in service-ti 
non-officiating monks were said to—would find them- 
selves awakened by a sudden fall of the seat, a sudden 
noise, and would find also, at least one pair of stem 
= fixed upon them from what used to be termed ‘the 
altar.’” 
Curusert Beng, 

Strper-[Srirer?] Stones (4" S. x. 168.)—I 
fancy there is a typographical error in this 
and I write these few lines to suggest its correct 
form. In the National Gazetteer the ridge of trap 
rocks in the county of Salop, six miles from 
Church Stretton, 1800 feet high, and containing 
lead and zinc, is called Stiper-Stones, 
CHARLES VAYEOR, 


De LovtHEersovre’s Ermmornusrxon (4* §. ix, 
523; x. 114.)—Sometime between 1786 and 1788 
(I am ill at these dates), when I was a schoolboy 
in Worcester, this exhibition was a general won- 
derment: its mysterious appellative making it all 
the more wonderful. The town hall was daily 
crowded with visitors; where, Neophyte as I was 
in Homer’s language, I took no small pride in 
Englishing it for some of my less scholastic elders, 

Other scientific marvels also amused the Vigor- 
nians. One I especially remember:—A small 
table stood in the hall, more like a wash-hand 
stand, with a circular aperture in its centre: look- 
ing down which, I beheld the upper half of a 
young gentleman, attired in a scarlet coat; a 
gracious smile on his countenance, and a bouquet 
in his hand, which the exhibitor bade me acee 
I accordingly reached down my hand; when hi 


| smile instantly became a diabolical scowl, his eyes 


flashed in fury, and the bouquet was changed into 
a drawn dagger. I was silly enough to be mor- 
tally frightened; but its repetition gave oppor 
tunity to many a young lady for a pretty — 


y 


at the bouquet and its bearer. . 


“‘ Wuen I want To READ A Book,” Ere. (4" 8. 
x. 10, 74, 138.) —“ The best way to become -well 


| acquainted with a subject is to write a book about 
| it 


This remark has been attributed to Mr. 
Disraeli and to Archbishop Thompson. But ma 


| not Tom Moore claim it? Speaking of his Ini 


history, he says : — 

“The fact is, in a work of this kind, one ought to 
write it entirely through first (in order to become & 
master of the subject) and then begin de novo.” 


Sparks H, WIciraMs. 


“Go To Bep, says StEEPy-HEAD,” Etc. (4°58. 
x. 49, 134.)—I have often heard the jingle thus 


| given in Lancashire : — 


“To bed, to bed,’ says Sleepy Ned; 
‘ There’s time enough,’ says Slow ; 
* Put on the pot,’ says Greedy-gut, 
‘ Let’s sup before we go.’” fe 
YrLvr 
Heratprc: Barres Faurty (4% S. ix. 180; 
x. 18, 179.) —I regret individual inability to far 
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nish G. P. C. with information on the point of | upon the ground with my foot, as a charm to 


immediate consanguinity of the familie® of Beale 
and Bayles. But of their armorial affinity the 
second volume of Berry’s Encyclopedia Heraldica 
contains abundant matter for consideration, And 
of their nominal propingwity G. P. C. may judge 
when I assure him that I have been orally ad- 
dressed as Mr. Beale, Bealey, Beales, Bayle, Bay- 
ley, Bayles, six distinct family names to one per- 
sonal identity. It is quite possible, however, that 
G. P.C. may eventu 
tain, that there is as close a connection between 
the families of Beale and Bayles as between the 
names of Baal and Belus. J. BEALE. 


“Lire Brier” (4" S. x. 166,)—If the in- 
troduction to the London edition of Wendell 
Holmes’ Wit and Humor be accurate, the baliad 
of “ Little Billee, or the Three Sailors,” was sung 
by Thackeray at an art-students’ party in Rome, 
taken down from memory by Samuel Bevan, an 
American artist, then studying*at Rome, and 
printed in a volume of sketches by Bevan, called 
Sand and Canvas, &c. Thackeray subsequently 
sent.a corrected copy to Mr. Bevan, and objected 
to having the use of such a term as “ be blowed ” 
attributed to him. The story is given with the 


corrected copy of the ballad in the edition to | 


which I refer; London, J. C. Hotten, 1867. The 
above, I think, furnishes your correspondent with 
the information he seeks, unless there be some- 
thing more unknown to W. T. M. 
“To err 1s Human,” Etc. (4" S. x. 14, 173.) 
Cicero's words quoted above (“Cujusvis est homi- 
nis errare, nullius nisi insipientis errore perse- 
verare”) probably suggested St. Bernard’s saying: 
“Humanum est peccare, sed diabolicum est in malo 
perseverare.”—Jn Psal. xc. Serm. xi. 5. 
The quotation from Seneca I may cap with 
another— 
“ Det ille veniam facile, cui venia est opus.” 
Sen. Agam. 267. 
, Q. Q. 
Jervavtx Anpry (4S, x. 121.) — Mr. Pick- 
rorD’s agreeable sketch of Jervaulx would not, 
perhaps, make clear to a stranger one main fact 
concerning the place, namely, that the abbey church 
is gone; gone almost as wholly as the cathedral 
of Avranches, whereof not one stone is left upon 
another, The ground plan of Jervaulx abbey church 
can still be traced by lines and scraps of stone 
jutting from the sward ; but that (ni fallor) is all; 
not a window, or doorway, or pillar, I think, re- 


y be informed, if not ascer- | 


avert the calamity supposed to be attendant upon 
its untoward presence. I may also mention, as 
illustrative of the lasting impressions of early 
habits, that I scarcely ever see one of those birds 
of bad omen, even now, although many years re- 
moved from childhood, but I find myself involun- 
tarily resorting to the old stratagem of defence 
against its evil influence. James PEARSON. 
Milnrow. 


Over Swett Cuvrcy, GLoucesTERsHIRE (4% 
S. x. 162.)—It is impossible to guess what stained 


| glass, or if any, beamed on the small circular 


window described by Mr. Royce. The most fre- 
quent subjects, the Jesse-tree and the Last Judg- 
ment could not have been found space in so small 
a window. Nor can the position of the window 
afford any clue to the patron saint of the church. 
I have seen numerous instances where the patron 
could not even be surmised from any or all of the 
objects or decorations of the church together. The 
three crosses were consecration ones. I know of 
several very similar; and one was discovered a 
few years ago in St. John’s church, Winchester. 
The altar beam did always extend the whole 
width of the wall, and in small churches would 
be simply furnished with a crucifix and a few 
lights. F. C.H 


Sr. Francis or Assistum (4 §, x. 167.)— 
I take this picture to represent the occasion of the 
first journey of St. Francis to Rome in 1210, to 
obtain the approbation of Pope Innocent III. for 
the rule of his new order. The Pope and several 
of the cardinals were averse to it, while others 
pleaded in its favour, particularly Cardinal Co- 
lonna. After consulting for some time, and com- 
mending the affair to God, the Pope sent again 
for St. Francis, and approved of ‘his rule. Now 
without undertaking to explain all the details, I 


| should have no doubt that the picture represents 


mains to show the similitude of what once was | 


there. Artuur J. Munsy. 
_ (See Murray’s Handbook for Yorkshire. A full descrip- 
tion of the remains will be found on pp. 289, 290.] 
Brasstne orn Crosstne (4 S, x. 164.) —I re- 
member that when a child, if a magpie crossed 


my path I immediately made the sign of a cross | 


St. Francis on this occasion kneeling before the 
Pope. The flowers which he offers may be in- 
tended to show symbolically that the Order, 
though so recently begun, is in a flourishing con- 
dition. F. C. H, 


Tue Taree Cups (4" S. x. 168.)—The sign of 
the Three Cups is synonymous with the Butler 
Arms, the ancient coat of this family being Gules, 
three covered cups or. The noble house of Butler 
derives its name from the office of chief butler, 
once held by it. This sign is one of the most 
ancient. C. G. H. 


On Monk Bretton Priory, near Barnsley, there 


| is a shield with three covered cups, which were 


the arms of the abbey. Is there any similar mean- 
ing? or is it merely to denote three jolly topers, 
and friendship, like the three-handled drinking 
mug ? J. E.G. 
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There is, or was, a public-house with the sign 
of the Three Cups in a street called the Brook, 
not far from the High Street of Chatham. I 
attribute this sign to the family coat of the Bote- 


$$ 


| feriez bien de penser a v* faict, vous pouuans bien as. 
| seurer Mgns, mon frere que ne desirons chose plus que 
vous voire en meilleur estat, et repos que n’estez A present 
que ce fut a l’honneur de v"* personne et aggridissemé 
de nt¢ maison. A tant nous recofhadat bien humblement 


lers or Butlers, sometime lords of the manor of | a ve bonne grace, prierons le Créateur vous donner 


Chatham. The manorial mace, which is carried 
in front of the High Constable of Chatham, bears 
the following inscription : — 

“ This head was changed at y* charge of y* Lady Anne 
Butler, Lady of y° Manner of Chatham, and Thomas 
Hanch, Constable, in y* year 1707, being y® first year of 
y* Union.” 

The mace has engraved on it, within a lozenge 
(with an impalement), the coat of the Butlers 
exhibiting the three cups. Burke gives a long 
list of coats with this bearing; and the frequency 
with which the sign occurs is accounted for by 
the number and importance of the families exhi- 
biting this bearing on their shield of arms. 

8. A. 

Turnham Green. 


(4" 8S. x. 143.)—In addition to the note you 
kindly inserted in “N. & Q.” on this illustrious 


| monsieur m6 frere, bonne et heureuse vie. Faict en An- 
| uers le x* Dauoust a® 1580. Monsieur n° frere Lamoral 
| trouuerat ici noz bien affectionnees recoffiidations, |e 
quel aussy se peult asseurer que ne loblierons poinct de 
| lassister suijuant sa demande, en tant quil nous sera pos. 
sible. 
| __ “La soubzscriptiou est celles de vos plus humbles e¢ 
| bien affectionnées seurs, 
“ Franxcuorse D’Ecmonr, 
“Sanine D’Ecmonr.” 
P.A.L, 
“OUR BEGINNING sHows,” ETc. (4% S. x. 166.) 
I doubt if Q. Q. will find an older origin for this 
than the saying of Solomon, Proverbs xxii. 6 :— 


“ Train up a child in the way he should go: and when 
he is old, he will not depart from it.” 


W. T. M. 
Francois pE ta Nove, pit Bras DE Fer | 


man (of whom may well be said, as did Piccolo- | 
mini of Turenne, “Il fit honneur & l’homme”), | 


allow me to transcribe a document which relates 
to him and to his exchange against Philippe La- 
moral, Count of Egmont, whom La Noue had 


taken prisoner at the siege of Ninove a short time | 
previous in 1580, but this exchange could only be | 


effected five years later! 

This unworthy son of Lamoral, Count of Eg- 
mont, Prince of Graves, the victim of Alva, with- 
out feeling any resentment at his father’s untimely 


end, shamelessly entered the service of Philip II. | 
and led troops into France under the League. It | 


was he who, by his boasting and blustering, in- 
duced Mayenne to give battle toIvry. The count 
there showed a foolhardy courage, but was killed, 


leaving no posterity. I have the autograph minute | 
of a letter addressed to him from Antwerp, | 


August 10, 1580, by his sisters Jehan, Sabine, 
Franchoyse, and Elysabeth :— 


“ Monsieur m6 frere nous auons receu par le porteur de 


cestes vos lettres en date du v* de ce mois par lesquelles | 


nous requeres de parler aueq Monsieur le Prince d’Oranges 
pour scauoir la ranson ou l’eschange qu’il vouldrait faire 
de v" personne, ce que auons faict et nous a dict qu'il 
auoit bien receu vne v™ lettre a passe six sepmaines ou 
deux mois ne cStenit que de pouuoir enuoyer le St 
Tourchi vers Mons pour illecq solliciter v™* deliurance et 
que ces en ce temps ceulx de flandres n’ont voulu cdsentir. 
attendu que ceulx de par de la ont refuse 4 Monsieur de 
Lannowe de pouuoir parler & son secretaire de maniere 
que pour le mauuais traictement qu’ils font par de la 
aud sei 
faire aulcune —- monstrét clerement le peu d’estat 
quilz font de v"* qualité et personne, ce que auons tous- 
iours bien pense qu’ainsi en auiendroit pour le peu d’af- 


de Lannowe et quils refusent tout au plat den | 


fection, voires la haijne quilz ont par de la & n™* maison. | 


De sorte que pouuez estre taut asseure que par le coste de 
dela nij a nulle apparence de v™ deliurance. Parquoij 





Shinfield Grove. 


I cannot call to mind any exact verbal parallel 
of this saying, but as an ethical sentiment it will 
be found scattered up and down Holy Scripture, 
and in the Greek and Latin authors, both of prose 
and verse. The life and character of Alcibiades 
supply a practical exemplification of its truth. 
In his case eminently, “ the boy was father to the 
man.” Epaunp Tew, M.A. 


“Pretty Fanny's Fon” (4 S. x, 128.)—The 
origin of this expression is a line of Parnell’s 
“ Elegy to an Old Beauty ”— 

“ We call it only pretty Fanny’s way.” 

I suspect it was commoner fifty years ago than 
it is now. Scott in St. Ronan’s Well, describing 
the humours of Meg Dods, says “ they were only 
‘pretty Fanny’s way’ — the ‘ dulces Amaryllidis 
ire.’” J. H. I. Oaxer, 

Waverley Reotory, Melton Mowbray. 


Lryzs on a Cow (4 S. x. 166.)—If Farman 


will refer to Cattle, their Breeds, Management and 
Diseases, by William Youatt, edit. 1858, p. 24 
(a book that is worthy a ae in the library of 
every agriculturist), he will find the verse he has 
given, with two others, quoted from the Farmers 
Magazine. 1 would give them, but fear it would 
be trespassing too much on the valuable space of 
ON, & Q.” GAB. 
In Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture (1825), 
p. 960, these lines are ascribed to Wilkinson. 
S. M. 0 
Joverevurs v. Jonarevrs (4 8. x. 87.)—There 
is no such word as jongleur, It should always be 
written jougleur, as Ritson insists in his MM 
Romances, vol. i. p. ecv. This is easily remem- 


bered by reflecting that it is derived from the 
Latin joculator, and is now spelt juggler. Fora 
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ae 

nt of the jougleurs see Tyrwhitt, note to 
~~ bury Tales, 1. 11,453; Chaucer's House of 
Fame, iii. 169; and my edition of Piers the Plow- 


man (Clarendon Press Series), p. 133. There is | 


also an Old Eng. jangler, Old Fr. jangleur, from a 
Teutonic root (cf. Dutch janken, to howl), which 
means a tattler or tale-teller; and the two words 


jangler and jougleur have been hopelessly con- | 


fused on account of both being applied to buffoons. 
I may observe that the pares of so writing a « 
that a printer shall not mistake it for an n fur- 
nishes an excellent test of good handwriting. 
WatrTer W. SKEAT. 
1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. P 
Tae Arnot Prepierre (4" S, x. 161.)— 
J. M. is evidently mistaken in alleging that the 


first Duke of Athol survived until 1764. It was | 
his third son James, second duke, whose death, | 


according to Burke, took place in that year. From 
1724 until the death of the titular Marquis of 
Tullibardine in the Tower shortly after the 1745 
rebellion, the acknowledged Duke of Athol was 
the younger brother of the nearest but dispos- 
sessed heir. ‘Their father died in 1724 when 
James took the title with the sanction of the 
sovereign, in whose establishment he held a con- 


siderable place. He was living as proprietor on | 


the Scottish estate when his brothers made their 
appearance in 1745 as followers of Charles Ed- 
ward, and he was forced to fly to Englad. 

This nobleman, whose title was naturally dis- 
puted by the Jacobites, has been made, almbst 
certainly by mistake, the subject of the very first 
of Joe Miller’s jests, in which his grace is repre- 
sented as joking Colley Cibber behind the scenes 
about his celebrated preface to the Provoked Hus- 
band. -It was far more probably the distinguished 
soldier, the Duke of Argyle and Greenwich, who 
made the jest upon the actor, whom he frugally 
patronised. The original jest only said, as usual 
at that time, “the Duke of A—ll,” a disguise 
which allowed the substitution of one Scottish 
title for another. James, second Duke of Athol, 
kept himself very much in the background, and 
was not particularly noted for attempting wit of 
any kind. On the other hand, the Duke of 


Argyle of that time, one of the notabilities of | 


Scott's Heart of Midlothian, affected to be patron, 
courtier, and man of the world, condescendingly 
noticed Queen Caroline at St. James’s, and was 
fond of having a seat in every county round 
London. 

The first Joe Miller, in the original edition 
dated 1739, is not very accessible, and may per- 
haps be _—. In an edition of Joe a few years 
afterwards the blank was filled up with the name 
of Argyle es 

“The Duke of A—1Il, who says more good things than 
anybody, being behind the scenes the first night of the 
Beggar's Opera, and meeting Cibber there, ‘ Well, Colley,’ 


said he, ‘how do you like the Beggar’s Opera?’ ‘Why 
| it makes one laugh, my lord,’ answered he, ‘on the stage, 
| but how will itdoin print?’ ‘O! very well, I’ll answer 
for it,’ said the duke, ‘if you don’t write a preface to it.’” 
(See Cibber’s Preface to Provoked Husband.) 


E. ©. 


Rep AnD Brive Costumes (4" 8. x. 105, 154.) 
Although, as stated by Mr. Britten, it has cer- 
| tainly been the general custom in Christian art to 
| represent the Madonna robed in blue, still excep- 

tions to this rule are by no means rare. Thus, in 
| the National Gallery alone, there are three paint- 
| ings, of the fifteenth century, in which the drape 
of the Virgin is dark green in combination vith 
red. These are—No. 284. “The Virgin and 
Child,” by Vivarini of Venice ; about 1470.—No. 
| 739. “The Annunciation,” by Crivelli of Venice ; 
dated 1486.—No. 286, “The Virgin Enthroned,” 
by Tacconi of Cremona; dated 1489. A later 
instance, in the same collection, of green drapery 
| is seen in No. 232, “ The Nativity,” by Velazquez 
of Seville, who died in 1660. 


Wu. UNDERHILL. 


| CANOE FOUND IN Derpine Fen (4" §, x. 147.) 
| Having mislaid a note made at the time, I am 
| writing from memory. This canoe was simply 
| the trunk of a good-sized oak tree, hollowed out 
by fire. From the charred surface of the wood it 
| appeared to have been very little used. Inside it 
were a considerable number of small stones. Its 
length may have been perhaps twenty feet, and 
its interior width four feet. In compliance with 
a suggestion made by the late Mr. Hudson Gurney, 
the owner of the farm on which this canoe was 
found gave instructions to his tenant that it 
should be “taken care of,” and it was accordingly 
removed into the farm-yard. Some time after 
this, Mr. Gurney complained that this interesting 
relic of primeeval navigation had been “ taken care 
of” to some purpose, to wit, that it had been 
broken up and utilised as firewood, G. O. 


In a note (p. 65) to the Diary of Abraham de 


| la Pryme mention is made of several canoes that 
have been found in Lincolnshire. A. O, V. P. 


Frrrey’s “ RECOLLECTIONS OF WELBY Puein”: 
Isapgy (48. x. 8, 90, 194.)—I am the more gra- 
tified at Mr. Ferrey's very amiable response to 
my criticism on his note concerning Isabey, that I 
was apprehensive of having perhaps made use of 
too severe terms, but you know “ He that feels 
| deeply thinks all must do likewise”; and it 
| seemed to me my old friend Le pére Isabey (as we 
used to call him, to distinguish him from his son 
| Eugéne), had been rather harshly treated. 
‘ 
f 
| 
| 





Fr. A . L. 


Joun Lonp Wake (4" S. x. 149.)—I believe 
the answer to this query has yet to be discovered. 
If A, H. will refer to the index of the fourth 
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volume of your third series, he will find that I 
asked it about ten years ago, but no conclusive 
reply was elicited. Will A. H. give me leave to 
correct two—perhaps clerical—errors in the facts 
stated in his query? The daughter’s name was 
Margaret, not Mary, and she married Edmund 
of Woodstock, brother of Edward IT. 
H&ERMENTRUDE. 


“La Princesse DE Cikves” (4 8. x. 207.) — 
This is a celebrated novel composed by Madame 
de La Fayette in 1678. Consult, on that lady, 
ali the histories of French literature: Geruzez, 
St. Mare Girardin, Demogeot, my Introduction to 


Prench Literature (Edinb. A. and C. Black), and | 


my Class Book of French Literature (same pub- 
lishers). Gustave Masson. 
Harrow-on-the-Hill. 


Epernitt Battie (4" §S, x. 47, 99, 139, 196.) 
Mr. Tew may perhaps be interested in knowing 
that he will find in the Navy List of January, 
1798, and in the Royal Calendar of 1813, the 
names of Captains (afterward Admirals) Sir H. 
Trollope and Sir W. Fairfax with the title of 
Banneret affixed to them. It may be easy for 
him to ascertain at the Admiralty in what manner 
and under what circumstances this distinction 
was conferred on them. George III. may have 
been at one of the seaports on their arrival after 
some gallant exploit. SENEX. 


Captain John Smith, though a banneret, was 
not “ the /ast upon whom the title was ever con- 
ferred,” for George LII., in 1764, bestowed the 
honour upon Sir William Erskine, who may be 
considered the /as¢ on the roll. 

J. W. Fremie. 

Brighton. 


’ 


Inpuction or A Vicar (4" 8S, x. 183.) — The 
ancient custom of tolling a bell by a new vicar on 
his induction to the living, is not peculiar to 
Warwickshire, nor yet the belief that the vicar 
will hold the living as many years as the number 


of times he does so. On the recent induction of | 


the vicar of St. George’s, Shrewsbury, by Bishop 
Hobhouse, this part of the ceremony was, how- 
ever, omitted. Was it because the living is not 
an old vicarage, but a perpetual curacy, by a 


recent Act of Parliament transformed into a vicar- | 


age ? W. H. 
Shrewsbury. 


“9 


APPLE-TREE Omen (4 S, x, 183.) — Some 


~ trees frequently produce a few flowers at | 
a 


out the time the fruit is ripe. There is one at 
Bottesford Moors, in this parish, on which I think 
I have seen one or two flowers every autumn for 
the last thirty years. 
Epwarp Pgacocx. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


! 

| I should think this superstition prevalent ip 
most ts of England; at least I have heard of 
it in localities very remote from each other, | 
think all sensible people should do all they can to 
eradicate these old absurd notions, which only 
serve to fill weak minds with groundless fears; 
while, what is far worse, they tend to diminish 
our reliance on that fatherly care which Divine 
Providence has of us. If 1 had met with the 
informant of Mr. Upat, I should have asked him 
to try to recollect instances where the omen had 
signally failed. For we usually find people ready 
enough to chronicle the fulfilment of similar fore- 
bodings, while they take no note of failures. 

F. C. H, 


A CuHavucer Construction (4 8, x. 164)— 
There is an old legend in Lancashire which m- 
lates that a merchant who escaped from a storm 
at sea, upon the coast of that county, had made a 
vow in the hour of danger that if he escaped, he 
would acknowledge his preservation by some 
work of piety. The legend goes on to state that 
when gratefully reflecting upon his deliverance, 
and anxious to know how to fulfil his vow, a 
miraculous voice admonished him to seek a place 
called “ Fernyhalgh,” and there build a chapel, 
on the spot where he should find a crab tree bear- 
ing fruit without cores, and under it a spring of 
water. Hg travelled long in vain, in search of 
such a place, till he came to Preston, where the 
maid came in where he lodged from milking, 
and accounted for being very late by saying that her 
cow had strayed, and she had had to follow her 
as far as “‘Fernyhalgh.” This was enough to re- 
vive the spirits of the weary merchant, and the next 

| morning he procured a guide to “ Fernyhalgh,” 
and found the crab tree and the spring. Those 
who have perused the histories of the many places 
of pilgrimage in France and other countries, must 
have observed how often they arose from the 
miraculous discovery of some statue of the B. 
Virgin Mary. So here was found a hitherto un- 
known image of her, from which the spring was 
thenceforth called “ Our Lady’s Well.” The 
merchant built a chapel there, which was called 
| “Our Lady’s Chapel in Fernyhaulgh.” This be- 
came a noted place of pilgrimage, and the Catho- 
lics have continued their devotions at our “Lady's 
Well” even to this day. Have we not here the 
| solution of the difficulty in Chaucer ? I have little 
doubt that he alluded to pilgrimages to “Our 
Lady’s Well” at “ Fernyhaulgh.” F. 0. 


Will Mr. Furn1vat cast his eye over the fale 
lowing ?— 


“ And palmers for to seeken strange strondes, 


To ferne halwes .. . .” 
And specially— 
“...., to Canterbury they wend.” 
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Or more shortly— 
“Palmers . . . . to ferne halwes... . 

flere to is a preposition, as in “ ¢o Canterbury,” 

so we have “to ferne halwes.” A. H 


Mopesty 1v Does (4" S. x. 104.)\—Though 
dogs are creatures highly sensitive, both in bodily 
and mental organisation, I have never remarked 
in them that bashfulness in asking for food which 
Fuma mentions. On the contrary, where dogs 
occupy the position which the God of Nature in- 
tended them to hold—where treated as close 
friends, and beings largely endowed with intelli- 


wend,” 


gence, faithfulness, and affection—they apply, not | 


only without the least apparent hesitation, but 
with the utmost frankness and readiness for sus- 
tenance. Instafices are even known of dogs pro- 
curing food for others of their species. Walter 
Scott, who was a firm friend to animals, said: 
“These creatures have many thoughts of their 
own, no doubt, that we can never penetrate.” 
GroreeE R, JEssE. 

Henbury, Cheshire. 

Sypney SmitnH AnD Taxation (4S, x. 144.) 
Sydney Smith’s famous saying concludes a curious 
protest against taxation that I have in my pos- 
session, some description of which may be inter- 
esting to the readers of “N. & Q.” It is a litho- 
graph by Ingrey, 310, Strand, published some 
time during Brougham’s tenure of the Chancel- 
lorship at the price of 1s. 6d., affording a striking 
contrast in that particular to our cheap Funs and 














we must pay.” I believe lawyers only use these 
epithets “couchant” or “levant” of cattle, not 
men, J. H. I. Oaxrey, 
Erne. (4 §, x. 164.) —I think HERMENTRUDB 
makes two mistakes in her note on this subject. 
Ethel means noble, and not king; and, therefore, 
she might not have objected to the name had it 
been given her; but the word was used adjec- 
tivally, never as a substantive, never alone, as a 
name in Anglo-Saxon times, as I suppose the 
word noble never was used alone till lately. Ethel 
is no more of a proper name, and almost as 
modern as Alma. But both are pretty, and likely 
to become popular therefore. 1 wonder they are 
not considered to be too short: for I thought 
people had not only an absurd taste for many 
names to each child, but for long names also. If 
Iam right in this, Etheldreda will perhaps sup- 
plant Ethel soon. Etheldreda is as little a woman’s 
name as Ethel is a man’s (or woman’s) name; 
and HERMENTRUDE should have written Ethel- 
dred, I believe. Ceteris paribus. Let me refer to 
E. A. Freeman, Old-English History, 1871, pp. xvi. 
and xvii. J. F. 8. 
I should be disposed to accept the challenge 
contained in HERMENTRUDE’s closing query, and 
to maintain that Ethel is such a pretty name that 


| we might well retain it, even “in defiance of 


But surely Ethel is merely the word 


gender.” bl 
nobie ; 


which has since become the German edel 


| and might, therefore, become a proper name for 


Punches. A fancifully-shaped black-edged border, | 
above which is a medallion of the Chancellor's | 


bewigged head in profile, and below his coat of 
arms without supporters, encloses a tirade against 
taxes, printed in all kinds of type. The first half 
sets forth the universality of taxes, the objection- 


| form of Ethel. U, 


able word standing by itself, and the line under- | 


neath stating the things taxed in an antithetical | 


way, thus: “Taxes: On the Sauce which pam- 
rs, and the Drug which restores”; 
ine which decorates the judge, and the Rope 
Which hangs the Criminal.” The latter half 
shows the Englishman taxed from the cradle to 


| 
“On the | 


the tomb; and after grotesquely enumerating | 


what he has ww on his medicine, spoon, chintz 
bed, and will, it asks all our sympathy for him, 


a 
expiring in the arms of an apothecary who has | 


id 100/,. for the privilege of putting him to 
eath.” His whole property is then taxed, fees 


are paid for his burial, his virtues are recorded | 
on taxed marble, “and he is then gathered to | 


his fathers to be taxed no more.” The general 
appearance of this extravagant production re- 
sembles a mural tablet ; and the uneven lines look 
like those of an epitaph, the first line “Taxes,” 
and the last “ No more,” being printed so as to 
catch the eye together. A bit of legal techni- 
mm it is wrong, viz. “ Couchant or levant 


either sex, though usage has appropriated it to 
the fairer. William the Conqueror had a daugh- 
ter called Adela, which is nothing but a Latinised 
G. PRoweEtt. 

Garrick Club. 

I have always supposed, whether rightly or 
wrongly I cannot say, that the celebrated writer 
William Makepeace Thackeray had much to do 
with the introduction of the now fashionable bap- 
tismal name Ethel, referred to by HERMENTRUDE. 
It is assigned by him to one of his female charac- 
ters in the Newcomes, one of the best of his novels, 
which was universally read on its publication, 
and is now unforgotten. Ethel Newcome, it will 
be recollected, possessed considerable personal at- 
tractions, but was “uncertain, coy, and hard to 
please.” Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Hungate, Pickering. 

Lepett Famity (4" §. ix.'506; x. 19, 98, 197.) 
I never supposed that Pomerania was in Russia, 
but was referring to Mr. Cuarnock’s etymology 
(x. #9). The Duchess of Marlborough, in a letter 
to Lord Stair, states that Molly Lepel had had a 
cornetcy given. her by her father as soon as she 
was born, continued to receive pay long after she 
was Maid of Honour, and was at last pensioned 
off by George I. at the instance of Lord Sunder- 
land. (Horace Walpole’s Correspondence, 1. cliii. 
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1866.) “N. & Q,.” (2°* 8, x. 47) mentions a tra- 
dition of her sister Anne having married in 1721 
Mr. Samuel Weaver, a Welsh gentleman, who 
emigrated to New York the following year, in 
which case I may claim fourth cousiuship with 
your correspondent, Mr. S. Weaver, of New 
fork. S. H. A. H. 

Bridgwater. 

Hovses or OrtEans (4 S, x. 165.) —The title 
of Duke de Guise, I believe, was conferred on his 
grandson by Louis Philippe; but Q. M. R. would 
perhaps discover this with certainty by consulting 
the Almanach de Gotha for the year succeeding 
the prince’s birth. As he was born in January, 
1854, the Almanach for 1854 or 1855 would be 
the one wanted. I am too old-fashioned a poli- 
tician to understand your correspondent’s remark 
that the title could not have been conferred subse- 
quent to the revolution of 1848. If Louis Philippe 
ever were a rightful king (which I do not think 
he was) he was just as capable of conferring a 
title in 1854 as in 1847. The House of Orleans 
did not inherit the estates of “‘ Mademoiselle,” 
which were alienated by herself to the Duke de 
Maine and his heirs. HERMENTRUDE. 


Boys, Borgs, Borsz, Boyce (4% S. x. 165.)—I 
doubt if “‘ De Bois” be an original name any more 
than the other examples that head this notice. 
The primary form, as I think, is the Norwegian 
Boek and Boeke, of which, in my judgment, all 
the others are but corruptions. This name is found 
along the seacoast of Forfarshire—which was cer- 
tainly peopled by the Northmen—in the ortho- 
graphy of Boyack, Buik, Bauk, Boece, and Boase, 
the last save one being the name of the Scottish 
historian, who was a native of Dundee. 
needless to cite examples of the letter k changed 
into ¢, by which the medieval Norwegian nanie 
Boeke is converted into Boece and Boyce. Having 
taken this form the transition to Boyse, Boase, 
Boyes, and Boys, by the softening of c into s, is 
scarcely fanciful. The Conqueror, we all know, 
came from Normandy, and Norman is only another 
name for Northman—the Norwegians by whom 
that country was subjugated ; so that Bois, with 
its Norman prefix de, in all probability owns a 
kindred origin. The name Boake, I have reason 
to know, is of frequent occurrence in those portions 
of the county of Dublin which were settled by 
the Danes. The same name is found on the York- 
shire coast in the form of Bewick. It has been 
stated to me that this name occurs in Ayrshire in 
the original orthography of Boeke and in other 
districts of the Scottish lowlands, with some slight 
variation. J. Cx, R. 


P.S. Mr. Cosmo Innes in his small volume, 
Concerning some Scotch Surnames, mentions the 














the French word meaning a wood, and the per- 
sonal name Bois (De Bois), are one and the same 
of which we have no evidence. The Scotch sur. 
name of Wood, I apprehend, has a different origin, 
The name Bois with the s returned to c, gives 
Boic; and this again to k, the original Scandi- 
navian name Boik (Boek), different only by the 
change of vowel. It occurs to me that the Scotch 
surnames of Boig, Boag, Bog, and Boog, are other 
varieties of the same name; although it is just 
possible that some of these may be the Scandi- 


| navian personal name Bugge. 


A Vive Pencit (4 8. x. 49, 137.)—The reason 
given for calling a black-lead pencil “a vine pen- 
cil,” receives support from the Scotch name for 
the same thing, Keelivine, or Keelevine-pen, on 
which Jamieson says: “perhaps quasi ‘ guille de 
vigne,’ a quill made from the vine.” 

J. H. I. Oaxney. 

Wyverby Rectory, Melton Mowbray. 


Lz Grppons (4 S. ix. passim; x. 57.)—I have 


| only just seen the information Mr. Pickrorp gives 


to the readers of “N. & Q.” Iam very happy 
the subject has come to such a termination, as 
Mr. Bennett is well known and highly respected 
in this part of the country. As your correspondent 
ELiceeE has a desire to see The King of the Peak, 
Malpas, and Owain Goch, and as I am so fortunate 
as to have them, I shall have great pleasure in 
lending them to him. Eyre. 
Hayfield, near Stockport. 


“ Drp oF THE Horizon ” (4 8. x. 185.)—The 


dip of the horizon appears to be equivalent to the 
depression of the horizon, as it is “ the angle by 


It is | which the visible horizon appears depressed below 
is 


the direction of a spirit-level.’’—Herschel’s Ou- 
lines of Astronomy, 10th ed. § 23. 
ARTHUR M. RENDELL. 

Coston Rectory, Melton Mowbray. 

ARISTOTLE’s Curistranity (4*S, x. 184.)—The 
passage cited might be admitted as pagan, or, 
at most, Jewish morality; but it certainly has 
nothing distinctive of Christianity. David speaks 
of himself as having been conceived in sin, and 
he might well have added the two other cir- 
cumstances. But in the absence of all reference 
to our Blessed Redeemer, there can be no claim to 
Christianity. F, C. H. 

Eprrapus (4** S. x. 185.)—The epitaph from 
the churchyard at Chesterfield might well appear 
to your correspondent “ almost sublime,” since it 


| is almost a literal versification of the words of 


“Yet am I not hereby jus- 
tified; but he that judgeth me is the Lord.’ 
(1 Cor. iv. 4.) F. C. HL 


Kissive THE Boox (4* S. x. 186.)—The strict 


the inspired Apostle : 


name De Bois, which he ‘says “ has given us many | obligation of an oath has been signified in various 


Woods.” This proceeds on the assumption that 


countries by what each considered most 
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To a Christian the holy gospels are such : and 
the most ancient form of swearing in the Chris- 
tian church was to lay the hand upon the gospel 
and say—“So help me God, and these holy 
gospels.” Subsequently the custom was intro- 
duced of kissing the gospel, and this became in 
time the practice of all our courts of justice. 
F. C. H. 

“Spyara cusus Centrum” (4 S, viii. ix. 

assim; x. 96, 198.)—It required no deep scholar- 
ship to find in Milton a sufficient authority for 
this amphibologic imagery, yet I will venture to 
observe that my own habitual notion of the 
divine quaternion—Power, Wisdom, Justice, 
Mercy, the conjunctiveness whereof is transcend- 
ent of all human intelligence, comprises the ten 
cabbalistic circles of the Ineffable Centre. Be this 
as it may, ten or ten millions of circles present at 
their extreme outermost the same nescio quid, the 
very converse of that infinity which differs from 
eternity no otherwise than in the where and the 
when: the one being subjective of mensuration, 
the other of computation. 

Milton’s Elizebethan precursor, Giles Fletcher, 
the author of Christ’s Triumph, is not less mys- | 
terious in his tone than the poet of Paradise Re- 
gained, but with an admixture of human organism 
which detracts from its sublimity— 

“That hath no eyes to see, no ears to hear, 
Yet sees and hears, and is all eye and ear ; 
That nowhere is contained, and yet is everywhere.” | 


Serious and awful indeed as is their subject, 
antitheses such as these degenerate into mere 
contradictions. Epmunp LENTHALL SwIFTE, 

[This discussion must now close.—Eb. ] | 


“Watt TILL To-moRROow” (4 S. x. 187.)— 
Mr. Mant’s quotation is the commencement of | 
some English version of an epigram of Mar- 
tial’s :— 

“Cras te victurum, cras dicis, Posthume, semper ; 
Dic mihi cras istud, Posthume, quando venit ? 
| 
} 





Quam long? cras istud, ubi est, aut unde petendum ? 

Numquid apud Parthos, Armeniosque latet ? 
Jam cras istud habet Priami vel Nestoris annos, 

Cras istud quanti, dic mihi, possit emi ? | 
Cras vives ; hodie jam vivere, Posthume, serum est ; 

Ille sapit, quisquis, Posthume, vixit heri.” r 
Thus Englished (Panorama of Wit, p. 281):— 

“To-morrow you will live, you always cry ; | 

In what far country does this morrow lie | 
That ‘tis so mighty long ere it arrive ? 
Beyond the Indies does this morrow live ? 
Tis so far-fetched, this morrow, that I fear } 
Twill be both very old and very dear. 
To-morrow I will live, the fool does say: | 
To-day itself’s too late ; the wise lived yesterday.” | 


James T. PRESLEY. 
Biancue Parry (4 8, x. 48, 191.)—It is | 
Worth while to _——— HERMENTRUDP’S list of 
Jewels (ant2, p. 192) given to Queen Elizabeth by 
{ 


extracts from the will of Blanche |! (or Ap- 
parry, as Lord Burleigh writes it), which will 
exhaust this subject of jewels :— 

“Item. I give to the Queen’s most excellent Majesty 
my Sovereign Lady and mistress my best diamonds. 

“Item. I give to the Right Honourable my very good 
Lord Sir Christopher Hatton, Knight, Lord Chancellor 
of England, one table diamond. 

“Item. I give to the Right Honourable my very good 
Lord, Lord Burleigh, Lord High Treasurer of England, 
my second diamond. 

“Item. I give to my good Lady, the Lady Cobham, one 
ring with a pointed diamond, and a chain of knobs, 
enamelled work. 

“Item. I give to my very good Lady, the Lady Dorothy 
Stafford, one diamond set in gold, with a broad hoop. 

“Ttem. I give to the Right Honourable my very good 
Lord, the Lord Lumley, a ring with a pointed diamond.” 


The will gives a great many other things, 
plate, household goods, land, rings, charities, &c. 
&c., which I think HermentRuDE might be glad 
to see; and if so, I shall be happy to let her see 
the will on learning how to address it. The 
Editor has my address. F.C. P. 


“WHEN THE LAST SuNsHINE,” ETc. (4% §, x. 
187.)—This quotation forms the opening of Lord 
Byron’s Monody on the Death of Sheridan. It is, 
however, so very incorrectly given, that I must 
transcribe the syblime original :— 


“ When the last sunshine of expiring day 
In summer’s twilight weeps itself away, 
Who hath not felt the softness of the hour 
Sink on the heart, as dew along the flower? 
With a pure feeling which absorbs and awes 
While Nature makes that melancholy pause, 
Her breathing moment on the bridge where Time 
Of light and darkness forms an arch sublime,” &c. 


F. C. H. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Matthai Parisiensis, Monachi Sancti Albani Chronica 
Majora. Edited by Henry Richard Luard, M.A., Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Registrar of the University, 
&e. Vol. I. The Creation to a.v. 1066. 

Memorials of the Reign of Henry VI.:—Official Corre- 
spondence of Thomas Bekynton, Secretary to Henry V1, 
and Bishop of Bath and Wells. Edited from a M8. 
in the Archiepiscopal Library at Lambeth, with an Ap- 
pendix of Illustrative Documents, by the Rev. George 
Williams, B.D., Vicar of Ringwood, late Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge. Vols. I. and II. 1872. 

Chronica Monasterii S. Albani.— Registra Quorundam 
Abbatum Monasterii S. Albani qui Saculo XVmo 
floruere. Vol. I. Registrum Abbatie Johannis Whe- 
thamstede, Abbatis Monasterii S. Albani, Secundo ; 
Roberto Blakeney, Capellano, huc usque, ut videtur, ad- 
scriptum. Edited by Henry Thomas Riley, Esq., M.A., 
Cambridge and Oxford, and of the Inner Temple, Bar- 
rister-at-Law. 

Often as we have had occasion to call attention to the 
valuable series of Chronicles and Historical Monuments 
published under the direction of the Master of the Rolls 
there is one feature connected with them which, trifling 
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as it may seem, furnishes very strong evidence how 
thoroughly the plan of publication had been considered 
and matured before the undertaking was commenced. 
We refer to the form in which the volumes are issued. 
They are sent forth so bound and lettered as to be fit to 
be placed on any shelves; and none but wealthy and 
fastidious bibliomaniacs need think of putting them in 
any other binding. This is no small advantage, but one 
which has not as yet been sufficiently recognised, It has 
been impressed upon us by seeing how well the four 
volumes, whose publication we now propose to record, 
look as ranged side by side they stand before us, and when 


we remember that they are published at the low: price of | 


ten shillings each, and that the impression is‘a limited 
one, it is a matter of surprise that the earlier volumes 
are not already out of print. The first of these new 
volumes is one of which the importance will be at once 
recognised when we state that it is the first attempt to 
do justice to the Greater Chronicle of Matthew Paris, 
perhaps the best known of all our medieval historians. 
The pains which Mr. Luard is taking to correct the 
errors and omissions of former editors, as shown by his 
valuable Introduction, is most praiseworthy. Nor is the 


Editor of the next two volumes— The Correspondence of 


Bishop Bekynton—less deserving of commendation. An 
eleborate introduction, which describes not only the MSS. 
employed, but furnishes us with a Biography of the 
Bishop, and shows the light which his correspondence 
throws on the domestic history and foreign relations of 
England during the reign of Henry the Sixth, will be 
read with great interest. Chronological Tables, Indexes, 
and Glossaries make the work very complete. In this 
new contribution to the Series of Chronicles of Saint 
Albans, Mr. Riley prints for the first time in its entirety 
the History of the first Ten Years of the Second Abbacy 
of John Whethamstede, He confines his Introduction to 
question of authorship, reserving his analysis of its con- 
tents to the second volume, which will conclude the 
series. 


The Troubles of our Catholic Forefathers related by 


Themselves. First Series. Edited by John Morris, 

Priest of the Society of Jesus. (Burns & Oates.) 

The object of the editor, whose Condition of Catholics 
under James I. was 80 favourably received, is to make 
known the condition of his co-religionists in England 
immediately subsequent to the Reformation. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 
Particulars of Price, &c,, of the following books to be 
ing . Ly direet te 


the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names 
are given for that purpose :— 


NAVY LASTS, 1814, 1815, 1816. 
O’Maganra’s TRANSACTIONS AT St. Hintmya. 
Las CASES LETTERS ON HIS REMOVAL FROM ST. Hatema, 


Wanted by Messrs. 4.4 R. Milne, Booksellers, Aberdeen 


. 


EvrincnaM WILSON's HANDBOOK TO ADVERTISING. 
Wanted by Mr. 7. R. Eikington,“ Times” Office, Ipewigh, 


. 


Rotices ta Correspondents. a 


Francis F. Pacer (Elford).—Breckhenhill is in Gi 
parish of St. Mungo, Dumfries-shire. “ Directlyeast, 3 
nearly parallel with the ridge of Nutholmhill, rise theguie 
nences named Barrhill and Breckenhill.”—New phere 
Account of Scotland, iv. 204. 7 

J. T. F. (Darham.)—The word platform, « 
ground plan, has been discussed in “N. & Q.” 248g 
148 ; 3°¢ S. vols. ii. iii. iv. vi. viii. ; 

J. F. (Mortlake.)—For poems on Mary Queen of Sea 
consult Bohn’s edition of Lowndes’s Bibli 
Manual, pp. 1500-1, and Miss Strickland’s Lives of ii 
Queens of Scotland. 

W. H. V. (Roehampton. )—Line was former, 
mous with lot. See the Bible and Pragarsall 
of Psalm xvi.6. The term “ Hard Lines” is 
equivalent to “ Hard Lots.” 

S. Turner (Weymouth).— During the siege of @ 
by the Duke of Bedford in 1428, at the approach of 
a large supply of salt herrings was sent to the 
under a strong escort, which the men of Orleans ¢ - 
Hence this sortie is called “ The Battle of the Herviaga] '" 

Vocauist (Strand).— The club, called “ The Order 
the Lyre,” confined to twelve members, was instituted 
the Prince of Orange's Coffee House in the Ha 


& 
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| Mingotti, the Italian singer. 


For this | 


purpose he has collected together a number of papers | 


from hitherto unpublished MSS, of great value and in- 
terest. As showing the manners of the times, this volume 


will have an interest for the general reader ; and we | 


cannot but think that Mr. Morris has exercised a 
wise discretion in removing difficulties and confusion 
that would certainly have been experienced by the 
public at large, had the variety of spellings, of which 
examples are given in the preface, been reproduced. 

In digging the foundations of the new buildings in 
Queen Victoria Street, the bed of the old Wall-brook has 
been reached, with a margin of Roman pavement in good 
—— and about a basketful of human bones has 

mn picked up in the alluvial soil. 

RESTORATION OF DuMBLANE CATHEDRAL.—Subscrip- 


tions are solicited for the restoration of this, one of the | 


most interesting and beautiful of Scottish Cathedrals. 
Mr. Ruskin bears testimony to its possessing features of 
unique beauty, and its connection with the name of 
Archbishop Leighton, who was Bishop of Dumblane from 
1661 to 1670, invests it with deep interest. To complete 
the portion of the work already — the sum of 2000/. 
will berequired, and subscriptions in aid of it will be 
received and acknowledged by Sheriff Grahame, White- 
cross, Dumblane, &c. 





Tuomas Howarp.—The old song, “Two Tom 
Nat,” is printed in Poems on State Affairs,” ed. 70 
140, under the title of “ The Council.” At the tim fo 
publication it was extremely popular, as stated 6 ! 
and Oldmixon, who tell us that Thomas Sprat, Bit é 
Rochester, and Thomas White, were the “Two @ , 
alluded to. P 

Ipswicn (4% §. ix. 515.)— Will you forward your : 
and address to Mr. Frederick Rule, Ashford, a a 


< 


| gentleman wishes to place himself in commynicat 


you? 
R. C. A. Prror.—Want, a mole, is commonly 
from the Anglo-Saxon Wand, talpa, Skinner derives tt 
from Anglo-Saxon Wend-an, to turn, a vertendo terram. — 
F. Rute (Ashford).— The pencil mark in most 
books enables the bookbinder to identify his wo 
E. B. Nicnonson (Oxford ).— Consult An Essay 
a Collection of Books relating to Proverbs, &, 
Catalogue of those at Keir. London, — 
1860. A copy is in the British Museum, @ 
one in the Bodleian. See also “N. & Q.” 2™4 8. x..208, 
Errata.—i® §, x, p. 208, col. i. line 4 from’ 
for “Chimay” read “Chinay”; p. 212, col. ii. 
from bottom, for “ Sandars” read “ Sanders”; 
from bottom and last line, for “Coldwell” read 
well”; p. 213, col. i. lines 18 and 14, for “Sa 
“Sandars” ; p. 220, col. ii. last line but one, for 
Nassall ” read “ Richard Vassall.” 








